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Ecrlesinstical Affairs, 


— — 


THE TIMES ON THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION, 


THE Times has been pleased to devote an 
editorial article to the proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Union at its autumnal meetings of 
last week, Its observations, for the most part, 
remind us of summer ligtining—flash after 
flash, but without thunder. Tae writer of it 
appears to have looked upon his own criticism 
as a rather startling phenomenon. ‘Hallo! 
what, you here?” as & frequenter of one of the 
West-end clubs might address a country friend 
whom, for the first time, he has chosen to re- 
cognise as a visitor to the metropolis. It is his 
cue to treat the occasion as a novelty, not to 
himself, but to the person whom he addresses. 
He may have met him in the street perhaps 
scores of times before, but had been either too 
preoccupied, or too indifferent, to honour him 
even with a passing notice. Now that it suits 
his inclination, the form of his salutation im- 
plies that it is quite a departure from the habits 
of his friend that he shonld make his appear- 
ance in metropolitan society. What, you here ? 
coming up at last to be one of us? to take an 
interest in things that interest us? to quit 
your isolation? to fraternise with the world, 
shyly perhaps, but with an ambitious desire of 
@ nearer acquaintance with it? to do as other 
men do, at least other men who have a place 
of respectability in the social sphere? and to 
commence that [progress towards perfection in 
which we enjoy the privilege of having been 
before you for a century or two? Art thou, 
too, become as one of us? Making your “ way 
to a common centre, a synod, magnificent 
edifices for worship or for council, colleges and 
schools, cultura, better payment and improved 
position for the minister, and, more than all, 
common regulations, at least morally binding 
on all the congregations already bound by a 
general agreement”! Ah! you will grow, 
you are but infants as yet in this direction; 
you don’t perhaps perceive whither you are 
tending; but the end of it will be union far 
beyond the scope or the conceptions of your 
present organisation. 

Now we are confident that Congregationalists 
are far too sensible, and far too well grounded 
in the principles which are embodied in their 
religious communities, to be either seduced or 
ssared by this kind of speech. There is utter 


/ 


ignorance of them on the very face of it, and 


there would seem to be an equal ignorance of the 


such a line of approach. They will know very 
well that the criticism of the Times is not de- 


signed to help them. There is a hook in the 
bait. There is a pervading pbosphorescence 
over the entire surface of the article indicating 
something beneath it with which they would 
not care to associate themselves too closely. 
There are serses in which they might perhaps 
put themselves into a better position for doing 
the work which they profers to do. They are 
not above learning, even from an enemy. They 
will, perhaps, profit by the supercilious know- 
ledge, which is only another, phrase for the 
special ignorance, af the Times writer. No, 
they are not altogether such as he imagines 
they will become. There is A great gulf of 
priuciple between them and the position to 
which such critics would lure them on. They 
have many infirmities of which they cannot but 
be conscious. They have many faults which 
they wish to correct. They will extract as much 
practical wisdom as they can from the sneering 
advice of those who hate, and would fain de- 
spise them. Perhaps some of them are more 
anxious than need be to put on a comelier dress 
— momentarily forgetting that their real 
strength is in the truths which they embrace, 
and in the earnestness, rather, than the grace, 
of their expression to the world: They know 
in general that no great reliance is to be placed 
upon conformity with the fashions of the day 
in reference to the exalted spiritual purpose 
which they have in view. They are not en- 
tirely unaware that they might cut a better 
figure in scciety than they now do, if they 


with which, rightly or wrongly, they imagine 
themselves to have been put in trust. They 
may, perhaps, have ventured, now and then, 
quite as far as the light of their principles 
would admit of their doing, without forfeiture 
of their self-respect. In some instances, they 
| may have given occasion to those who narrowly 
watched them to assume that, after all, they 
have nothing special.to keep. Well, in our 
opinion, men who eo judged them knew nothing 
of them. At any rate, the Protestant Dis- 
senters—for we speak not of Oongregationalists 
only—have for a great number of years past 
believed that their ‘allegiance to a Divine 
Master binds them to adhere to certain definite 
principles of His spiritual administration. No, 
they are not inclined to part with them for any 
factitious influence or power which society can 
give them. They would say, if they were to 
speak their inmost mind, ‘‘ Perish the prospect 
of a splendid incorporation of religious com- 
munities, rather than that the simplicity, the 
humility, the fidelity, and the religious con- 
secration of our forefathers should be placed in 
peril.” nee at 

The true purport of the article in the Times 
is, as far as it can be, concealed by its drapery. 
Still, one canuot but catch tho outline of the 
form which is thus covered. Dissenters are 
somewhat ungracefully coaxed to abandon their 
opposition to what is called a National ‘Church, 
to give up as finally untenable their “dogma” 
on this question. They ate addressed as if they 
had already assimilated the spirit of that sys- 
tem. The life of their communities is as the life 
of that, and as it develops itself it is putting 
forth precisely similar sprouts, and will in due 
time show precisely, the same results. The 


Church comp sionist. His efforts, we 
| fanoy, will be quito in yain. Nay, if Protestant 
1 Dissenters were to be unfaithful to this part of 


would only concede to society certain truths | 


| the | criticiem strikes us as coming from a State- 8 
effect which will be produced upon them by 


their mission, the end of politico-ecclesias- 
ticism would not be thereby averted—perhaps, 
not very long delayed. But there is not, we 
are happy to think, the remotest chance that 
the communities represented by the Congrega- 
tional Union, or in fraternal sympathy with it, 
will be wheedled out of their present position 
by allurements which seem to beckon them on 
to a more indulgent manifestation of their 
religious life. They have to strike down the 
barriers which prevent free intercoommunion 
between the Ohurches, and, having done that, 
they will hold themselves quite at liberty to 
avail themselves of such forms of organisation 
and methods of usefulness as may commend 
themselves to their sober judgment as best 
fitted to express the will of the Lord. 


CRITICS, NARROW AND BROAD. 


Ir is not for us to undervalue the Olympian 
thunders of the press. Parties have been 
annihilated, and it is even said that men have 
been killed, by slashing articles. But in such 
tragic cases the thunderbolt has been launched 
by a steady hand, unshaken by petulant 
temper; and the aim has not been confused by 
hysteric tears of passion. Far different was 
the case with the surprising outburst of secta- 
rian apleen which enlivencd the columns of the 
Standard last Saturday morning. Indignation 
is said once to have made yorses; and we will 
not for a moment deny that it may be capable 
of writing a crushing article, But then it 
should be the sort of indignation that is master 
of itself, clear as to its fucts, and inspired by a 
love of justice. The passion that trembles with 
temper is always at the same time blind to reali- 
* ee — 9 vena Ser N 2 0 airs 5 
minatory prophet only succeods in playing the 
fool. Our — 4 be 3 to know,” 
says the Standard, “what is that Con - 
tional Union which has been so heartily abusing 
the Church of England.” Our contemporary | 
does itself less than justice. Its circle of 
readers is wider than this scathing sncer sup- 
poses. Uuder the increasing difficulty in 
getting res bry Mel sound Liberalism from 
the daily „there are not waiting Radicals, 
whose political stomachs are so intolerant of 
lukewarm fare, that they prefer thorongh-going 
Toryism. Our true- blue contemporary is 
scarcely aware how much its revennes are 
benefited by those who, in despair of learning 
from the appropriate organs what tho policy of 
the future is likely to be, betake themselves to 
the Stundard in the assurance that from this 
oracle they can at least learn what it will not 


. Nay, on most subjects they gain more than 
a ee advantage. For, taking the 
ine o 


licy advocated, and producing it, in 
the mathematical sense, in an opposite direo- 
tion, they may not infrequently arrive at o 
very safe opinion as to the probabilities of the 
day after to-morrow. Such readers of the 
Standard had their reward on Saturday. So 
delicious a bit of Church-and-King-and-down- 
with-the-Dissenters Toryism has not been 
served up for a long while. 

There is an additional charm about this 
article, somewhat similar to that which loox- 
ing-glass house” exercised over the immortal 
Alice. The mystcrious power of turning every- 
thing the wrong way round is a study in itself. 
‘‘ Heartily abusing the Church of England!“ 
We cannot help recalling one of Punch’s inimi- 
table vignettes in which a mild old gentleman 
in a white tie, who looks very much as if he 
were bound for the City Temple and the Union 
meeting, gently expostulates with the omnibus 
conductor, and politely requeste him to be so 
ood as to proceed. Go on, Bill!” shouts 
the man, here's a old gent a-cussin’ and 
a-swearin’ like hanythink.” Whether the Stan- 
| dard aspires to be the omnibus cad to the present 

Government we do not know. But its idea of 
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‘‘hearty abuse is certainly as peculiar as the | 
conductor’s notion of cursing and swearing. 
The building in which the Union met had been 
witness to a sincere attempt at fraternisation on 
the part of Conformists and Nontonformists. 
The language of the chairman if his ad 
enlarged, with every token of deep feeling, on 
the admiration, and feyerétice felt for spiritual 
excellencies and present in the Episcopal 
Church. But he certainly did not extol the 
enerosity and courtesy of the Vicar of Owston 
erry, nor did he uphold the Episcopal allocu- 


manliness, Hinc ill lacrymæ He “ heartily 
abuses the Church of England.” Curious, too, 
is the discovery as to the change of name by the 
1 10 For ourselves, we did not know 
that they had changed it. There is a fashion in 
such things; and we are aware that many 
regard the word ‘‘ Congregational’’ as more 
descriptive. But the good old name 
Independent is by no means so obsolete 
as the Standard supposes. ‘‘ The descen- 
dants of this wildest and worst of the 
Puritan factions have, it seems, dropped 
some of their fathers’ most unpopular tradi- 
tions.“ This sounds satisfactory. The Inde- 
pendents must surely be improving. In that 
case they might bleed for a little milder treat- 
ment. But the implacable wrath of ecclesiastical 
zeal is not to be turned aside by considerations 
of this sort. The modern Independents do not 
dare perhaps to be as bad as their wild 
fathers—John Milton for instance and John 
Owen—but still they have no bond of union 
80 distinct and so strong as their hatred of the 
Church of England.” In that case they ought 
to have gone to pieces in America, where there 
is no Church of England” to hate. But 
however, we are told it is by no means sur- 
1 Independents should be unamiable 
towards people who legally and rightfully de- 
spise them. Exclusiveness is an essential 
condition of Churchmanship.” These words 
were not uttered in the Congregational Union, 
but. are written in the Standard newspaper. 
Aud then Independents are so provokingly 
ignorant that they cannot see the beauty of 
this. * are fools enough to think it not 
beyond the range of possibility that the 
Anglican Church might show brotherly charit 
towards outside Christians of the same fai 
but different forms. It is in vain to reiterate 
for their instruction the obvious truth that a 
‘‘ catholic”? church must be exclusive; and 
that the Church of England proves her catho- 
licity by her exclusiveness. It is in vain to 
tell them that the Church in England never 
was what the Roman Catholic sect in England 
is now, a mere property and patrimony of the 
Pope.“ These perverse ‘‘ descendants of the 
wildest and worst of the Puritan factions ” will 
persist in crediting history when it asserts 
that, not only the Church, but the kingdom 
itself was solemnly acknowledged by cne of 
its kings to be the property and patrimony 
of the Pope.“ They obstinately refuse to 
disbelieve the testimony of the ancients which 
alleges, that for centuries the Papal interdict 
was more dreaded than was famine or pesti- 
lence. They fancy that a Church which 
successfully rebelled against its former master 
must somewhat have changed its status, and 
they idly imagine tbat its fellow rebels who 
Ciffered only as to the next steps to be taken, 
doserve a little consideration at its hands. 


Meanwhile, another critic surveys the Con- 
gregational Union from a singularly different 
point of view. While the Standard denounces 
the malignity with which the Independents 
keep up the fierce hatreds of their wild” 
fathers, the Spectator discerns something like a 
change of front in their attitude towards the 
Church. Whereas their forefathers attacked 
the Episcopal organisation of the Church as 
prelacy, and regarded prelacy as a sort of 
idolatry, the Nonconformists of to-day speak of 
Episcopacy in the mildest terms as an experi- 
ment well worth trying, and reserve all their 
hostility for that alliance between Church and 
State which their forefathers would have tuken 
for granted as both righteous and necessary, 
provided only that the Ohurch chosen for the 
purpose of that alliance had been the right 
one.” There is much more truth in this obser- 
vation than in the rather superficial criticism 
which follows; and the taunts about apologies 
for the maudlin gallantries of Mr. Beecher” 
are, to say the least, scarcely deserved by the 
Congregational Union. The Spectator thinks 
that Mr. Thomson indulges in mere paradox 
when he says: That the Oongregationalists 
are far too much attached to comprehension to 
tolerate the comprehension of the State,” If the 
Spectator will produce a definite scheme for a 
Church which shall naturally, and without any 
strain upon conscience, include every English- | 
man, we have no doubt that Mr. Thomson will 


be glad to reconsider his opinion. 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


EccLESIASTICAL intolerance is hydra-headed, and 
it is difficult to cut off all its heads at once. Some 
people have been of opinion that something ap- 
proaching to teligious equality has been secured at 
the Universities. Certainly a law was passed which 
had that intention, but when a law has to be 
carried out by those who dislike it, it is likely to 
fail of its purpose, Such would seem to be the 
case, to some extent, at Oxfurd and Cambridge. 
These Universities are, at present, practically 
under the control of men who have sucked in in- 
tolerant principles almost from the day they were 
born, and have lived in an atmosphere of intolerance 
ever since, Some of them, therefcre, and very 
naturally, have been doing their best to neutralise 
the effect of the University Tests Abolition Act. 
A correspondent of the Daily News has poiated 
out some practically illegal acts in the conduct 
of the authorities, and we have now three other 
correspondents showing the sort of moral influence 
that is exercised to destroy the effect of the Act. 
Compulsory attendance at chapel is abolished ; but, 
nevertheless, woe be to the man who does not 
attend! As Mr. Fennell says, ‘‘ Conscientious 
scruples about ‘bowing down in the House of 
Rimmon’ must be very strong to withstand the 
personal discomfort and popular odium which per- 
sistence would thus entail.” Mr. Fennell is sup- 
ported by other correspondents. One writes 
thus :— 


The treatment generally experienced by the con. 
scientious objector to compulsory chapels affords a 
good illustration of the way in which the operation of 
the University Tests Act is thwarted. When I first 
made a furmal objection to compulsory chapels my 
dean refused to believe that. I eould be serious, and 
referred me to my tutor, advising me, however, not to 
let it become generally known that I held opinions so 
unneual. My tutor laughed at me for half an hour, 
and then scolded me for half an hour, and referred me 
back to the dean. That gentleman expressed himself 
surprised to find that I was really serious, but had no 
doubt that in the course of a few minutes’ chat he 
should be able to show me how absurdly mistaken I 
was. The discussion which followed was entirely inno- 
cent of logic, and the dean wound up by hinting that 
the master would probably exhibit less patience with 
my obstinacy than he had done. I persevered, how- 
ever, and gained my point. But the college authorities 
had the best of it in the end; they took no further 
interest in me, and succeeded in convincing me that it 
ar long before the Universities were undenomi- 
natio 


The fact is, all this sort of thing has to die out. It 
will die, at the universities, all the quicker, from 
the introduction of a fresh element in the atmo- 
sphere ; but no doubt it will struggle for existence. 
Intolerance is like the rattlesnake blood we read 
of in one of Dr. Holmes’s works. Here, deans, 
masters, with all their progenitors, have been 
bitten by the ecclesiastical rattle- snake; but, if 
we are careful not to let them bite us, we shall get 
rid of the disagreeable effects of the poison that has 
got introduced into the system. 


Reference was made last week, in these columns, 
to the speech of Mr. Walter, M.P., at the Oxford 
Diocesan Conference. We confined our reference 
to the burials question. The Spectator has now 
remarked upon the position taken by Mr. Walter 
in regard to the exercise of ecclesiastical patronage. 
Our contemporary says that the suggestion made is 
‘‘the most revolutionary we have recently read, 
and well may it say so, for— | 


Why, asked Mr. Walter, should a cure be a freehold 
any more than any other important appointment, such 
as the governorship of a colony, or the command of a 
ship or regiment, or a high position on the Staff ? 
Why should not a cure be tenable for five years only, 
or any other moderate term, so that a parish discon- 
tented with its pastor may have a chance of getting rid 
of him, and not be ‘‘sat upon,” as it is now, for twenty, 
thirty, or fifty years? Mr. Walter was evidently, 
speaking out of the fulness of his heart, and whatever 
we may think of the merits of his proposal, nobody can 
deny that it goes to the root of the matter of private 
patronage. 

Our contemporary, no doubt, will pronounce an 
opinion upon this subject when it is certain that all 
Charch patronage will be abolished. 

Two more bishops have spoken. We wish we 

could add that either of them had spoken to much 


purpose. The first is of Bath and Wells, who 


spoke of the advantages of increased energy of 


action,” but on the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that there are limits, &c.” Then came a 
condemnation of persecution as a vile and odious 
thing! —“ but to bring the aid of the law,” &c. 
Then, the popular element in the Church must 
have freer scope — but still, both thought and 
action must be kept within, &c. The last specimen’ 
of this see-saw style we give entire— 

I believe tnat if the Church is really doing the Lord's 
work, spreading His Gospel among all ranks of the 
people, winning souls to Christ, and srry by vigorous 


raid amidst the infidelity, the ignorance, the drunken- 
ness, the immorality of the land, that all that is good 


and worthy among her Nonconforming opponents will 


stay its hands from attacking her, aud rather wish her 
good luck in the name of the Lord; and that then the 
enmity of the infidel party and their allies, the political 
Dissenters, will be powerless for her hurt. But if, God 
forbid, any considerable number of the clergy shall 
prove disloyal, if it shall become evident that they have 
ulterior objects, that they are seeking to efface the 
doctrines of the Reformation and the existing com- 
plezion of the Anglican Church, and to substitute 
extravagant doctrines and practices for the Scriptural 
sobriety of the Church’s authorised ritual ; and if as the 


| inevitable consequence of such disloyal attempts, splits 


and rents, and schisms, and threatening settlements, 
shall show themselves within the walls of the Church 
itself, and the hostility of Dissenting comm unions shall 
be stimulated and justified ; then I believe the Church's 
days ale num , and that at any moment a sudden 
crash may announce to a startled world, that for the 
first time in her existence the = of England is 
without a God, and without a Church. 


The last sentence, that, on disestablishment, “ the 
empire of England” will be without a God and 
without a Church,” surpasses Mr. Disraeli’s famous 
utterance to the effect that the fall of Church-rates 
would be somehow or other accompanied by the 
‘decadence of nations and the fall of empires.” 
And no one can deny that the battle of Sedan took 
place some time after the passing of the Church- 
rates Abolition Act, and that, since then, France has 
** decaded.” 

The second prelate is the Bishop of Peterborough, 
who, at his triennial visitation, spoke at some 
length of pastoral work, church-building, and the 
Education Act. From this his lordship passed to 
religious education, and from this, as did his brother 
of Bath and Welle, to the danger of the Church, 
upon which he said 

It might be that, as a great statesman had recently 
observed, the Church of England was too stiff and stark 
to admit of great organic changes; but even in the 
Church as it now stood there was abundant room for 
work. We might not be able to realise all the reforms 


which we desired, but still the clergy might endeavour 
to render their parishes all that they might be made. 


Are these all the capabilities of the Church ? 

Another clerical secession! In a remarkable cor- 
respondence, printed in the Times of yesterday, 
between a parent, whose child—after the usual 
angling—had been caught by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a Roman Catholic priest, the priest re- 
marks how a thousand” Church of England 
ministers and members of universities had come out 
and joined the Roman Catholic Church. Some, of 
another mind, have been joining Protestant Dis- 
sent; others have divested themselves of holy 
orders. Of these latter is the Rev. George Chute, 
vicar of Market Drayton, from whose sermon we 
make some extracts jn another column. 

While Lord Aberdare has been speaking of the 
singular absence of crime in Nonconformist Wales, 
A Churchman ” has been writing to the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald to point out the weakness of the 
Church in North Wales. The writer says that It 
is at present very weak, hardly existing in some 
parishes in Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, 
and Flintshire, and indeed in other counties over 
which business requires me to travel” ; that it is 
not established in the hearts of the people, and con- 
sequently not rooted in the parishes of our land“; 
but this naturally depressed Churchman proceeds 
to details. He says :— 

Most of the old churches are nearly empty on Sun- 
days in parishes where the chapels are full, no more 
than thirty or forty people at the parish church, when 
there are 200 or or 400 at one chapel in a parish 
inhabited by 500 or 600 persons, This will not do. 
Such a state of things cannot continue long. I know 
seventeen churches, the united endowment of which is 
about?5,700/,, but the united congregations of these 
seventeen churches on Sunday do not amount to 500 
adults. At three of these churches there were not 
more than fifteen adults, some of them were members 
of the clergyman’s household. At eight of them the 
congregation did not reach thirty adults each, and at 
the others not fifty each, and when the congregation 
is only about twelve or twenty or fifty the members of 
the clergyman’s family make up the number. It is 
asked in Mr. Gladstone’s book—Is the Church worth 
being preserved! But I ask another question—lIs thero 
a Church to be preservei? or is there an Establish- 
ment in Wales to be preserved In country parishes 
there are no worshippers at the old Llanau, the old 
churches, Mae, of the high-sounding names of con- 
gregations.” What are fifteen or twenty persons to be 
called congregations,” and to have clergymen to serve 


them with 300/., or 400/., or 500/., or 600“. a year each 
of endowment, and in most cases glebe land and goodly 


houses. 
This candid Churchman proceeds— 

I see that the churches in some of the towns of 
Wales, such as Holyhead, Bangor, Rhy), Denbigh, &e., 
are attended by some hundreds, but in country parishes 
the Church is almost dead. Humiliating indeed was 
the acknowledgment of Dr. Campbell, the Bishop of 
Bangor, last week at the Church Congress, where he 
said that the most spirited-minded pecple of Wales 
belonged to some denomination or other of the Dissen- 
ters, and that no efficient lay agents could be easily 
found among Churchmen in the Principality. 


This gives, on new authority, with fresh detail, to 
what we have known before ; but we have a strcng 
suspicion that much the same might be written of 
hundreds of rural parishes in England. 


Oct. 20, 1875. 
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LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
DISCUSSION AT SELBY, 


It may be remembered that a rather disorderly 
meeting, attended by Mr. J. H. Gordon, was held 
at Selby some months since. It was then agreed 
that a public discussion should be held between the 
Vicar of Selby (Canon Harper) and Mr. Gordon. 

All the preliminaries being settled, the event, 
which has created the greatest excitement in the 
district, was fixed to come off last week, and two 
nights were appointed for the purpose—viz., the 
llth and 12th October. The Public Room was the 

lace selected for the discussion, and admission was 
75 purchase of ticket. There was a very large 
attendance. Mr. Serjeant Wheeler, one of the 
county court judges of the metropolis, aud Mr. 
John Dudding, of Boston Spa, were announced as 
the directors of the proceedings ; the former acting 
for the vicar, and the latter for Mr. Gordon. On 
the platform, in addition to the four gentlemen 
concerned, were Mr. John Adams (late chairman of 
the Liberal Committee), the Rev. J. Atkinson 
(Independent), the Rev. J. Hall, and the Rev. J. 
Lee (Primitives), Mr. G. Woods, Mr. M. Graves, 
and Mr. John Andrew, of Leeds, as representing 
(along with Mr. Gordon) the Liberation Society. 

Mr. GORDON opened the discussion with an ex- 
tremely clear and definite statement of the objects 
of the Liberation Society, and with a general defence 
and justification of those objects, comprehensive 
in matter and colour and moderate in tone. We 
have temptation to quote the summary of this, as it 
appears in the York Herald, but the demands upon 
our space forbid our doing it this week. 

When Mr. Gordon sat down, Canon HARPER 
rose. It is desirable to know all the lines of argu- 
ment taken by our opponents, so we will give some 
space to what followed. The canon sud that he 
had engaged, when he took upon himself the office 
of minister in the Church of England, to do all he 
could to counteract strange and erroneous doctrines, 
and doctrines that were contrary, as he believed, 
to the Word of God. And to him there were few 
doctrines more strange and erroneous than those 
which were brought forward by the Liberation 
Society—and which was that man could not come 
to the help of God; that the law might not sup- 

rt religion. (Applause.) He could not but 

elieve that this doctrine was strange and erro- 
neous, and contrary to the word of God, and when 
the Liberation Society sent into that parish its 
agent to propound such doctrines, he felt that it 
was his duty, as placed in charge of the place, to 
do all he could to repel them. (Applause.) At 


first, being more used to the pen, he challenged Mr? 


Gordon to a correspondence in the local papers, 
but that was declined, so he had no alternative but 
to appear on a public platform, As he understood 
it, the Liberation Society was opposed altogether 
to the State support of any religion, and before he 
went any further he would ask Mr. Gordon whether 
that was so or not? 

Mr. Gorpon said that, subject to the ruling of 
the chairmen, he should prefer that the vicar 
should have his half-hour out before he answered, 
so that they might not lapse into conversation, but 
keep to set discussion. (Applause. ) 

The Vicar thereupon produced a letter from 
Mr. Dudding, who on Mr. Gordon’s part (though 
the latter protested) said that the vicar would be 
permitted to ask questions as he proceeded. 

Mr. GORDON said, that being so, he should be 
glad to answer any question that was put. 

The Vicar (excitedly): The question has not 
been answered, I beg to say. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. GORDON (smiling): Certainly, the Libera- 
tion Society is opposed to State Churches as State 
Churches. 

The Vicar after this answer proceeded, and con- 
tended that there was no conscientious objection 
against the Church at Selby, and that the inequa- 
lities of Dissenters were only mythical. . 
GorDON replied and Mr. Kasper followed, sug- 
gesting that Mr. Gordon should take the Scriptural 
argument, to which Mr. Gordon replied that as the 
canon had told them that the propositions of the 
Liberation Society were strange, erroneous, and 
contrary to the Word of God, he should make good 
his statement. Mr. Gordon then proceeded with 
the main argument, to which the canon made a 
brief rejoinder, and the meeting separated shortly 
before eleven o’clock, 

There was a larger attendance on the second 
evening, when the discussion was opened by the 
canon, who dwelt at length on the Church property 
question, and the principles laid down by the 
Liberation Society in regard to that subject, upon 
which he read a brief paper. Mr. Gordon replied 
with admirable promptitude, pointing out, amidet 
laughter and cheers, that the canon had omitted 
some of the most important declarations of the 
society upon this subject; but it afterwards ap- 
peared that a foot-note upon this subject had been 
omitted from the last prospectus of the society, 
while, as to the other omissions, the canon con- 
tended that they were nothing to his purpose.” 
Mr. Gordon wound up the debate with a summary 


of the argument in favour of the separation of the 
Church from the State. 


MEETINGS IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Market DRxrIxd.—“ Is the Church of England 
worth preserving?” was the subject of a lecture in 
the Congregational Church here, on Monday even- 
ing, October 11. The attendance was good, and 
great interest was taken in the lecture, 


— 


LAxdrorr.— This large and populous village was | 
visited by Mr. Lummis on Tuesday, October 12, 
when a lecture on Ritualism was delivered in the 
Congregational Church. There was no opposition. 

THURLBY, NEAR BourRNE.—A large and influential 
meeting was held here on Wednesday, October 13, 
to hear a lecture on Disestablishment by the Rev. 
J. H. Lummis, A perfectly unanimous feeling 
in favour of the Liberation policy was expressed. 

CAISTrOR.— The first meeting ever held here on 
behalf of the Liberation Society took place on 
Thursday evening last, when the Rev. J. H. Lum- 
mis lectured in the Congregational Church, the 
Rev. E. Harbourn in the chair. It was a good 
meeting. 

SUTTERTON, NEAR Boston.—The Rev. J. H. 
Lummis lectured in the Baptist Chapel here on 
Friday evening, October 15, the subject, by request, 
being the Spread of Ritualism—its Reasons and 
its Remedies.” Mr, Scott occupied the chair. The 
Rev. E. Bott also spoke. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS, 

The first great meeting in connection with the 
autumnal campaign of the Liberation Society will 
be held to-morrow (Thursday) evening, in St. 
George's Hall, Bradford. Alfred Illingworth, Esq., 


will preside, and Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, and 


Mr. J. G. Rogers, of London, will deliver addresses. 
Another meeting of the same kind will be held at 
Liverpool on Tuesday next. 


SECESSION. OF A CLERGYMAN, 


The Rev. George Chute, M. A., an Evangelical 
clergyman, who had for more than twenty years | 
held the living of Market Drayton, has announced 
his resignation, as well as his intention to sever 
himself from the Church of England. He preached 
his farewell sermon in the parish church on Sunday 
week to a large and attentive cougregation—not less 
than 1,400 or 1,500 people being present. The 
reverend gentleman took for his text, 2 Corin- 
thians] xiii. 11: ‘‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace ! and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.” In the course of his discourse he said :— 
It is certain that this pulpit will, hereafter, be 
filled by one who will set forth doctrines exactly 
the opposite to those I have set before you by one 
who will preach doctrines subversive of the work of 
the Holy Ghost and of the Lord’s second coming. 
O, it will be the very opposite : as opposite as the 
east is to the west—the very opposite to the truths 
you have heard. If I preach the truth, the other'n 
preaching must be error. 
other is the devil’s lies. One is saving and liftin 
the soul to heaven; the other is oppressing — 
sinking it to hell. Things have now come to that 
state in the Church of England that she has become 
apostate, and is in that state in reference to which 
the Lord says, ‘Come ye out and be ye separate 
from her, and be not partakers of her idolatry ’— 
her baptismal regeneration, her doctrine of the 
Real Presence, her prayers to the Virgin Mary, her 
fraternisation with the Pope. She is the very 
image of the beast, the very resemblance of Popery, 
and the very counterpart of the whore of Babylon. 
Come out of her, and be not partakers of her 


false doctrines, that you come not to her 
shame. Her apostasy is now ripening to 
a head, and fills England with doctrines 


subversive of God’s truth. The first thing that 
troubled my conscience with regard to my connec- 
tion with the Church of England was the judgment 
in the case of Mr. Bennett. He wrote and published 
a book setting forth the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation—the changing of the bread and wine used 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper into the very 
flesh that grew upon the bones of Christ and the 
very blood that flowed through His veins. This is 
idolatry to be abhorred by all Christian men, and 
it was such idolatry that Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer protested against. But now the doctrine 
is held by the great majority of the ministers of 
the Church of England. But I would not mind 
this if I could abide by the original Church of the 
martyrs. When the judgment of Mr. Bennett 
came, it was—that he might not exactly hold the 
doctrine, and he was acquitted. So that, if I take 
his book, and preach to you the same doctrine as 
it contains, I would not be convicted by any court 
in England—so that we have the abomination of 
Popery established by the highest court in England. 
This was one of my reasons for deciding to sever 
myself from the Church of England; and I will 
never again occupy her pulpits, or use her Prayer- 
book, after this night. The Prayer-book is full 
of pegs on which Popery is hung. These were 
abolished by the Reformers, and re-introduced in 
the time of Charles 1I.; and now these obsolete 
things are again put into practice by Bishops and 
Tractarians. hat brought me finally to a deci- 
sion to leave the Church wus that, after constant 
2 er and careful examination of the Word of 
„1 felt that I would rather cut off hand 
than be present again at the, rite of confirmation 
in this church. I could not bring children from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age, for the bishop to 
ask them, Dost thou renounce the devil and all his 
works? Dost thou renounce the pomp and vain 
glory of the world?’ The poor children answer, ‘I 
will,’ or, We do.“ O, my dear friends, I could no 
longer be B at this awful, lying falsehood, 
atroniged by an old bishop and by clergymen who 


ave come to years of discretion, I could not come 


One is God's truth; the 


| 


| 


and deceive the children, by telling them they were 
born again in baptism, and received the Holy Ghost 
in the rite of contirmation. Blind children, led by 
blind bishops and blind clergy! This state of 
things not only exists in this neighbourhood, but 


all over the porns g O, it is awful apostasy! ! 
could not be mixed up with it! No! t is 
the tendency of it? To bring up every child a 


Ritualist—a formalist, depending upon outward 
things while the heart remains entirely unchan 
Therefore it is that I have been compelled 
to relinquish my connection with the Church of 
England. I will relinquish it in the Court of 
Chancery, and then I will be free to preach 
where I like—in the streets of Market Dray- 
ton, or anywhere ; and no bishop can issue an in- 
junction to stop me—I can preach all over the 
world if I like. I will have no more tombstones 
with ‘Jesu, (mercy,’ a prayer for the dead, 
brought in. O, if our Popish 4 came here, 
they could not win over some of you; but beware 
of countenancing or smiling upon such men. Would 
you smile upon a man who came with slow poison 
in his pocket, and administered it to you in small 
doses at atime? But ministers of Tractarian views 
are just acting like this; they are giving small 
doses of false doctrines, which will keep the soul 
from Jesus. If you are wise, you will reject all 
these poisoners of the soul, and not suffer them to 
be in the parish. It is awful, it is detestable, is the 
levity of such people. It is dreadful; and if you 
are mixed up with it, you will be corrupted before 
long. Finally, then, brethren, farewell; that is 
my heart’s desire and prayer for you; that you may 
fare well in soul, that you may have riches in 
Christ. Fare well in the soul—in love of God.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


An order, addressed from Johannisberg, has been 
issued by Dr. Foerster, late Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, absolutely dissolving his connection with 
the episcopal authorities of the Prussian portion 
of the diocese, 

In the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies on Thurs. 
day the debate on the Address continued. Herr 
Schels having accused the Liberal party of en- 
deavouring to establish a single German state, the 
members of that * left the House in a body. 
The President of the Council said that the Ministr 
could not, unfortunately, do the same, but would if 
they were at liberty to act in accordance with their 
feelings. Herr Schels was afterwards called to 
order, and the Liberal members returned to their 
seats. Ultimately, the address to the * praying 
him to dismiss the Liberal Ministry was adopted by 


seventy-nine to seventy-six votes. The minorit 


would have been seventy-seven but for the dea 
of a Liberal member, Herr Schaekert, which was 


announced at the opening of the sitting. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, in a telegram of 


Friday, says :—‘‘ The King of Bavaria, as is his 
wont on the eve of grave decisions, is travelling 
incognito in the Alps, nobody knows exactly where. 
He was last seen at Partenkirchen, which he left 
* by a single servant. It is expected 
he will return to Castle Berg in time for the recep- 
tion of the address.” 

A declaration, signed by the whole of the Liberal 
members in the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, was 
on Saturday read in the Assembly, protesting against 
the draft of the address prepared for presentation 
to the King, and especially condemning the act of 
dragging the Sovereign into party ey a9 

Dr. von Heneberg, Bishop of Spires, has published 
a letter in justification of hi ing Dr. Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mayence, to preach at Oggersheim with- 
out the King of Bavaria’s permission. Dr. von 
Heneberg says the Bavarian Ministerial order of 
the 20th of June, 1851, cannot apply to the Bishop 
of Mayence, he . German and not a foreign 
bishop. German bishops, he adds, have preached — 
before in Bavaria without the King’s 4 
His Majesty's silence upon the demand being ad- 
dressed to him was therefore regarded as equivalent 
to permission being granted. The writer hopes that 


the King, upon considering the occurrence in its 


true light, will change his expression of 1 ar oc 
into one of special satisfaction. Baron von Ketteler, 
bishop of the diocese, has also addressed a letter to 
the Minister of Public Worship, justifying his own 
conduct in the matter. 

The Bernese Old Catholic Synod, sittin 
Porrentury, has unanimously decided that celebacy 
on the part of the pries and auricular confes- 
sion are to be optional. It was also resolved to 


at 


abolish the wearing of the cassock and the teaching 


of the Lachal school catechism. 


„Impressions of Madeira,” republished from 


Fraser’s Magazine, revised, extended, with map, 
has been issued from the house of which its 


author, William Longman, Esq., is so distinguished 
a member. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. Farrar will 
contribute a paper, entitled Christmas — the 
Festival of Home,” to the forthcoming issue of the 
Quiver Christmas Annual, which will published 
this year under the title ok Shot Home. 

Some of the American papers publish the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘‘ Professor during his 
researches at the West, discovered a fossil bird with 
well-formed teeth, and, after making a critical 
examination of the curiosity, he uded that it 
is intermediate between the bird and the reptile, 
and supplies one of the missing links in the Dar- 
Winian theory.” 
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Heligions and Benomurtionsl Nebos. 


Mr, Walter Jones, of Western College, Ply- 
mouth, has accepted a very cordial invitation 
the Independent Church at Devizes. 

The Rev. W. H. Jellie, of Gosport, under the 
advice of his medical attendant, has been obliged to 
take 1 5 0 three res his * mean- 
while having agreed to su e it. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, ater — orty years of 
faithful service as r of Salem Chapel, Bradferd, 
formally tendered his resignation owing to ad- 
— 22 years at a church meeting held on the 6th 


Mr. B. T. Hallowes, B. A. (Lond.) late of Lan- 
cashire and University Colleges, is about to leave 
for Christchurch, New Zealand, in the Crusader, 
under the auspices of the Colonial Missionary 


The Rev. Joseph Ketley, of Demerara, who is 
now in his — Age wg year, is returning, under 
medical advice, to this country. Some months 
since the venerable missionary sustained severe in- 
Se by a fall, breaking several ribs, and resulting 

n great prostration. 

BrEprorD CHAPEL, CHARRINGTON-STREET.— The 

ition of Mr. J. H. Hollowell as pastor of 


ord Chapel took place on the 5thinst. Several 


neighbouring ministers took part in the service, and 
thee to the church wis ditivered by the Rev. 


Thomas Jones — former minister of the place) in 
presence of a crowded congregation. 
Naw Swixpox.— The Unitarian Herald states 


pers co-operate with al 
churches rity = 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, and man’s 
Infallible Teacher, from whose words there lies no 


right of 
n Sunday week the Rev. W. E. Darby, 


the newly-chosen pastor of the Countess of 
Huntingdea . 


othe 
The Rev. H. Quick ed to a numerous audience 
a minister’s luncheon was given 
afterwards, in theachoolroom, where betweentwenty 
thirty Nonconformist pastors attended, several 
of them taking part in asubsequent meeting. Later 
in the afternoon some two hundred persons took tea 
er in the same room, which had been very 
befally decorated. In the evening a public 
meeting was held in the ery under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Angell, one of the church- rs. 
The attendance was large. A 8 n 


zung and prayer offered by the . Dr. White, of 
America, oe we a sketch of the past 
history of the Vineyards Chapel, and was followed 


the Rev. H. Tarrant, pastor of Argyle Chapel. 
r. Handel Cossham said he was proud of the 
growth of tionalism, because it had not 
wn by Act of Parliament, nor by taxes wrung 
m the le, but was the expression and out- 
growth of the national will, and he ventured to say 
the nation was better, brighter and nobler for that 
o, (Applause.) Speaking of the relations of 
he pastor and his flock, Mr. Cossham said they 
had a pastor in Mr. Darby of whom the 
might be proud, and who, if they would wor 
heartily and honestly with him, would rank amongst 
the most honoured in the roll of their ministers. 
Mr. Darby was as warm of heart, true 1 and 
clear of head as any minister they had had in the 
pulpit for a long time, and he was also one of the 
ew men whose character would bear the microscope. 
After urging the congregation to join in local 
missionary work, Mr. Cossham said he wished 
them and their r all prosperity, and he hoped 
they would raise a bulwark there against the 
priestism that was overrunning the land, and send 
out a class of men into the battle of life who should 
ce the name of the Vineyards Chapel in no un- 


ed position in the history of Bath and 
( ) The Rev W. E. Darby said 
he felt that inherited a host of 2 


venerable associations in conneotion with his work, 


for it was no light thing to be connected with the 

work commenced by that noble lady, Sarah, Coun- 

teas of Huntingdon, and carried on by such men as 

Whitefield, Romaine, Toplady, John Owen, and 

others who had been permitted to work for God 

there. He wished to be allowed to acknowledge 
the kind reception he had received from all whom 
he had met. He was 4 Free-Churchman to the 
heart's core. When he remembered what the Free 
Church had done for England in the past and looked 
across the water and saw what it had done for 
— he was proud that he was a Free Church- 
man. He had reached this position as the result 
of much thought and some looking about. He was 
not a Nonconformiat merely because he was brought 
up in the bosom of Nonconformity, but he arrived 
at his position as the result of earnest, thoughtful 
conviction, He believed the time was coming 
rapidly when the Free Churches would do more for 
the country than they ever had, and there would be 


in the form of a political establishment to dissent 
from. He believed the power of Christianity would 
then be felt in this country as it never had been 
before. Although he was a Free Churchman he 
was not a sectarian, and did not believe in sec- 
tarianism. He had come there to work, and while 
he knew little as yet of the conditions and sur- 
roundings of his work, he should endeavour to 
arrange his plans as circumstances required, and 
he felt that he could rely in this on the assistance 
of the managers. He hoped also that he should 
have the assistance, and sym = and prayer of his 
congregation. The Rev. W. W. Jubb, of Bristol, com- 
mended Mr. Darby for his utterance of Free-Church 


sentiments, and invited him tor +. oe the help 
he was glad to be able to offer. The Rev, Spencer 
all denominations 


March ves gad to see men of 
joining heartily in a welcome to Mr. Darby, and 

e might mention, in connection with the cause of 
Nonconformity, that he and others had that morn- 
ing met the newly-appointed Wesleyan ministers 
of the city, whom they found warm-hearted teachers 
of God’s truth. ‘At this time there were eleven 
new ministers in the city. The Rev. R. Rew spoke 
warmly of Mr. Darby's past ministry, and expressed 
a hope that they at be able to work together. 
The choir and congregation afterwards joined in a 
hymn, and the proceedings terminated in the usual 
manner. | 


Correspondence, 


— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


SIR, —It is well that, from a variety of causes, there 
is a great number of persons who, although they take a 
lively interest in the proceed of the Congtegational 
Union, never attend its meetings; for ce bospi- 
tality and places of assembly have their limitations, and 
all could not be accommodated. Such pergons, how. 
ever, are gratified in another way—through the medium 
of the Press. They read the careful summaries and 
reports of the proceedings in the Nonconformist, 
English Independent, and Christian World, and I think 
no one can complain in that respect. 

It is a source of pleasure to me to think that the 
addresses, papers, and speeches delivered need not fear 
comparison with those of any congress or union what- 
ever. But why should the Congregational Union be so 
unpractical ? Mr. Spurgeon twitted the Baptist Union 
upon that matter, but they are somewhat in advance of 
us, for they havé a small Augmentation Fund, and are 
making progress. The discussions on our Augmentation 
Fund, and its continual postponement, always remind 
me of two lines of Dr. Watts— 

They linger, shivering on the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 
Why not launch into it, and some of the difficulties will 
clear away in the course of time. It has appeared to 
me that perhaps the minimum amount (150/.) is placed 
too high to begin with. Might not a lower sum (120l.) 
be taken, and then work up to the higher in the course 
of a few years? It is the one great practical subject to 


they are not to be stamped out in the rural districts. 

The Rev. Alexander Thomson’s noble and manly open- 
ing address is worthy of all praise, and it is to be hoped 
that fruit will arise from Dr, Kennedy's able paper on 
the subject of a conference of representatives of the 
denominations to try to prevent the clashing together 
of the Free Churches in small places. I live in a rural 
district, and know all about it. It is of much more im- 


portance than to trouble ourselves about Ultramon- 


tanism on the continent, as one speaker would have us 
do, although we may attend a little to that betimes. 
These, with the other able papers, will be preserved in 
the Year Book, and we shall have the pleasure of con- 
ning them over again. But is there not a rich man 
among us who will print Dr. Allon’s magnificent dis- 
course preached before the assembly, and send a copy 
of it to every member of the House of Commons, 
Lords, and Bench of Bishops! I wish, too, that all the 
great scientists had one. It is a clear and eloquent 
exposition of the religion Christ came to reveal- to the 
world, and the subject is so timely now that we have so 
much sensuous ritualism on the one hand, and flimsy 
revivalism on the other, 
Yours truly, 


South Creake, Norfolk. 0. P. O. 


Miss Warner, the author of the Wide, Wide 
World,” at the funeral of her father, the clergyman 
invited td officiate not appearing, performed the 
service herself. : 

It is stated that a son of Mr. Sims Reeves will 
shortly make his first appearance as a tenor vocalist. 
Mr. Sims Reeves bas another son, who is reported 
to have an excellent baritone voice. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman, the great American 
actress, is seriously ill from cancer, and it is feared 
that she will not recover. 

The royalty on the sale of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s hymn-books, which was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Hugh Matheson, between January and 
June of the present year, amounted to the large 
sum of 5,667/. 17s. 6d., which amount has been 
forwarded to the treasurer of the building fund of 


| Mr. Moody’s church in Chicago, 


no Nonconformity because there would be nothing , 


which Congregationalists should give their attention, if 


— — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The Union held its second session on Wednesday 
in the Memorial Hall, which proved to te quite 
large enough for the attendance after the first day. 
The first business—if business it can be called — was 
the hearing of addresses from the delegates who 
had been introduced on the previous day. Those 
addresses were not only very interesting, but 
more weighty in character than they have been 
on some similar occasions. The Rev. J. Stark, 
who represented the Scottish Congregational 
Churches, spoke regretfully of the mutual igno- 
rance which existed in regard to English and 
Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, and said that the 
Times articles on the Patronage Bill were as 
diverting to Scotchmen as Punch itself. He stated 
that opinion in Scotland was rapidly drifting in the 
direction of union between the Presbyterian bodies, 
with Disestablishment as its basis, and then added, 
that Congregationalism would still have its mission 
in Scotland ; inasmuch as it upheld the principle of 
purity of communion, in regard to which Presby- 
terianism was somewhat lax. The Rev. George 
Clark, of Hobart Town, was able to talk in a jubi- 
lant strain of the state of affairs in Tasmania; for 
there, after a hard struggle, the colonists have got 
rid of State-Churchism ; and now, he added, we 
have no Dissenters,” whereat the audience both 
cheered and laughed. And he was able to say 
yet more—viz., that no public money went to de- 
nominational schoois ; that the public school system 
was both secular and compulsory, and that the reli- 
gious instruction of the young was well cared 
for in the family and in the Sunday-school, 
which naturally led to more cheering. With 
what authority and dignity, combined with 
raciness, most of the Americans who come 
over here in a representative capacity discharge 
their duty! Dr. Joseph Thompson well sustained 
the impression made by his speech the previous 
night. What a happy reference was that to the 
honoured men whom he had met on his former 
visits, but who have now departed ! And yet, he 
added, They are here; for who so live as the men 
who put their lives into institutions that shall live 
for generations? Who so live to-day as those 
whom you have pictured in that window trans- 
figured now before us —alluding to the departure 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Of course, he told a good 
story, but one of his best hits was an allusion to the 


| protest of the Congregational Union on the Fugitive 


Slave Law, which, said the Doctor I have a notion 
to send over to America’ for, in order to let you 
send it to the Admiralty now ”—a sally which was 
received with immense applause. There was a 
second American representative—the Honourable 
H. P. Haven, of Connecticut, who said that that 
was the first time he had addressed a British 
audience. He spoke in decided terms of the suffi- 
ciency of voluntaryism to meet the religious needs 
of America, and in closing raised a smile by the 
republican simplicity with which he spoke of the 
Queen, whom he warmly eulogised, as the nobie 
woman who sits in the chair of this State?” His 
reference to the Queen excited Mr. Hannay to call 
for a verse of the national anthem, which was sung 
with enthusiasm: 

It was without any speeches, and by acclamation, 
that the assembly carried a resolution expressing 
‘‘ profotind regret” that this Fugitive Slave Circular 
should ever have been issued, and declaring that 
nothing but its absolute withdrawal will satisfy the 
English nation. Then the Rev. Eustace Conder 
introduced the leading topic of the sitting, which 
was the inadequate supply of competent and well- 
furnished ministers.” His paper was judicious, 
though incomplete, it being, for the most part, a 
resume of the opinions contained in the replies of 
persons officially connected with the Nonconformist 
bodies whom he had addressed on the subject. As 
was pointed out by a succeeding speaker, his state- 
ments scarcely bere out that contained in the reso- 
lution which he moved, inasmuch as he doubted 
that the former times were better than these ; 
while he thought that the average of ministerial 
efficiency was higher than in past years. Mr. 
Mudie, who seconded the motion, with more de- 


cision, insisted that the standard needed to be 
raised, and said that some of those who presented 
themselves as candidates for the ministry should 
be dissuaded from doing so, because of their unfit- 
ness. He thought it better to have a few original 
men than a great number of second-rate and inferior 
men—language which led to a murmur on the part 
of some of the members. The Kev. Mr. Bertram 
sought to prove, by elaborate statistics, that, instead 
of there being a lack of ministers, there was an 
overplus. Mr. Macgregor, of Paddington, on the 
other hand, said no figures were needed to prove 
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the want of more men of a higher stamp ; while he | who congratulated the Union on the reports of its 


expressed the belief that the lack was traceable to 
the need for a higher spiritual life in the churches, 
which would inspire men to face all the difficulties 
of the ministry for the sake of serving the Master. 
He, at the same time, not only thought that mini- 
sters should be better paid, but that a more respectful 
mode of talking of ſthem than was prevalent in 
some families was desirable. Mr. Newman Hall 
urged the desirableness of putting young ministers 
to work with older ones for a time, and said that 
the self-abnegation of ministers ought not to be 
taken advantage of by congregations ; for even the 
volunteer must live! Towards the close of the 
discussion, it diverged somewhat into other lines. 
Mr. Bevan, for instance, criticised the injudicious 
mode of choosing ministers resorted to by some 
churches, and insisted that the tendency of a good 
deal of the evangelistic work of the present da 
was to disparage a trained ministry. Mr. M All, 
of Hackney College, said he wished to express some 
old-fashioned notions—one of which was that 
ministers must put trust in the Master whom they 
wished to serve. He thought the restlessness of 
the churches one source of the evil complained of, 
and, for himself, he took a favourable view of the 
character of the present applicants for the minis- 
terial office. A few words from Mr. Hannay, who 
said the question was not one to be settled by 
statistics, closed the discussion, which was sus- 
tained with ability throughout, and excited evident 
interest. 

It is seldom that two good discussions follow each 
other, and so — left the meeting when this 
matter was disposed of, that Dr. Kennedy was by 
no means well placed for the introduction of the 
next question, which was, the desirableness of a 
conference of members of the several evangelical 
Nonconformist bodies on matters in which they 
have a common concern. He thought that, on 
Protestant grounds, if on no other, they could all 
unite against the Establishment ; but, if that must 
be left out, there were jsuch important practical 
questions as the avoidance of rivalry, and of the 
multiplication of small congregations in the vil - 
lages and small towns, and the amalgamation of 
. for certain purposes. He anticipated the 
difficulties in the way, but thought they might be 
overcome, and proposed that the Union Committee 
should correspond with the representatives of other 
bodies on the subject. It can scarcely be said that 
the pro was discussed. One speaker was not 
listened to at all; hie speech being read, and seem- 
| ing to be dreamy, aud the Rev. George Barrett— 

who warmly supported the proposal of a conference 
speaking only as to the redundance of the pro- 
visien made by Dissenters in some places. The 
resolution was carried, but the question has yet to 
take a place among what are felt to be the pressing 
and practical questions of the time. 

This finished the sitting, and in the evening there 
was a meeting for praise and thanksgiving, held in 
the Surrey Chapel. This was partly musical, 
partly devotional, and partly oratorical. To ensure 
good singing, not only were the hymns, but the 
tunes, circulated among the audience; and this, 
with an organ and choir, secured success. Mr. 
Hill, M. P. for Worcester, who has attended seve- 
ral of the Union meetings, acted as chairman, and 
the Rev. Radford Thomson, of Tunbridge Wells, 
Dr. Allon, and the Rev. J. Stephens, of Birming- 
ham, were the speakers. Each had his topic. Mr. 
Thomson’s was on gratitude for the services which 
Congregationalists have for two centuries been per- 
mitted to render in the kingdom of Christ. It was 
a spirited and suggestive historical speech. Dr. 
Allon spoke on the peace and unity which charac- 
terised Congregational Churches. He insisted with 
er firmness on the necessity for perfect equa- 

ity,” to ensure true frater intercourse. Not- 
withstanding the intercourse which some viewed 
with suspicion, their controversy with the Church 
of England was as severe as ever. Nonconformists 
differed much/from each other, but their Churches 
were a brotherhood ; and for the last thirty years 
nothing had disturbed the unity of feeling which 
existed between them. Mr. Stephens spoke of the 
recent revival of evangelistic — in the Churches 
with much earnestness. 

While these proceedings were going on, another 
section of Con 4 met in the Library of 
the Memorial Hall, to discuss a much less agreeable 
a theme —viz., the repeal of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts. This was not a meeting of the Union, 
but only of members of the Union, who are anxious 
that it should follow the example of most of the 
other Nonconformist bodies, and exert itself to pro- 
cure the abolition of these infamous Acts, r. 
Edward Orossley presided, and Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, the Rev. W. Guest, and Mr. Hopwood, 
M.P., were among the speakers. The other side 
was also represented by the Rev. T. Tuffield, of 
Woolwich, who spoke of the beneficial operation of 
the Acts in that town, and was decisively answered 
by Mr. Cooper, of the Rescue Society, and others. 

The third and last session of the Union was on 
Thursday evening, in the Memorial Hall. Usually 
the chairman is thanked at the close of the pro- 
ceedings; but it was agreed to do him full honour 
by thanking him while the delegates were mustered in 
force. Dr. Mellor, therefore, took the chair pro 
tem., and the Rev. Eustace Conder proposed the 
usual vote, in a happily-expressed speech, saying, 
among other things, that Mr. Thomson had had 
the opportunity, which their chairman generally 

not, of delivering two addresses in London in- 
E of one. He . of those addresses in hi 
, a8 did also the seconder, Mr. H. Wright, 


high | 


4 
* 


viz., over-fastidiousness and an indisposition to do 


proceedings which were appearing in the dail 

press. Of course, the resolution was carried wit 

enthusiasm, and in his reply Mr. Thomson said that 
the past year had been one of the most laborious, 
and yet one of the happiest, of his life. He also 
expressed regret that he could not in his second 
address deal with one of the tendencies of culture, 


any work which did not come up to the require- 
ments of a refined taste. 

A resolution respecting the appearance of 
Church of England clergymen in Nonconformist 
pulpits stood over from the previous day, and was 
now called for; but a member suggested that it 
should further stand over, lest it should crowd out, 
or prejudice, the discussion on the doctrines of the 


Brighton and Oxford Conventions, which stood 


lower down on the paper. The suggestion did not, 
however, meet with favour, and so the Rev. J 
McDougall, of Darwen, introduced what may be 
called the great Fremantle-Stanley- Parker question. 
He recited the facts of the case with clearness 
and conciseness, and, perhaps, it may be added, 
pointed the moral with a little toe much of sharp- 
ness. That moral was, that to secure fraternity 
there there must equality, and that Nonconformists 
cannot with propriety invite Episcopalian ministers 
to occupy their pulpits except on the principle of 
exchange: and he had not heard that Dr. Parker 
had been invited to preach in St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, or in Westminster Abbey. The resolution 
which he moved was to the effect that, while the 
assembly welcomed any sign of the abatement of 
exclusiveness, and reciprocated the feeling which 
had led some of the Established clergy to protest 
against existing restrictions, it did not look for the 
success of the movement in the face of the sacer- 
dotal pretensions of a lerge portion of the clergy, or 
until, stripped of State-privileges, the Church of 
England could make its own laws. 

If Mr. McDougall was rasping, the Rev. Edward 
White, who seconded him, was rollicking, and 
seemed to be more desirous of deliveri imself 
of some—it must be admitted—effective drolleries 
than of carefully vindicating the position taken in 
the resolution. As his speech was singled out b 
the Times reporter for a verbatim report, and will 
have been generally read, I need not analyse it ; 
but it contained a good = well put, towards 
the close. The spirit of a Church when dis- 
established, he said, depends a good deal on what 
it was while united to the civil power; therefore, 
disestablish quickly, if at all, for if you wait till the 
Church of England is thoroughly saturated with 
sacerdotalism, you will havean uncomfortable time of 
it hereafter. It had been thought that the resolution 
would lead to some debate, somebody vindicatin 
Dr. Parker, if he did not choose to vindicate himself 
—I believe he did not attend any of the meetings 
—and others objecting to the es of the motion, 
as being too complimentary to the distinguished 
ministers” alluded to. But that section of the 
meeting whom I heard called the perfect holiness 
people, being afraid that their special topic would 
not get justice done to it, were too impatient to 
encourage any one to prolong the discussion, and so 
the Rev. J. G. Rogers was received with murmurs, 
and did not venture to make many remarks. He 
did, however, remind the meeting that there was 
quite as much unwillingness to fraternise with Dis- 
senters outside, as inside, the purely High-Church 
ranks, The resolution then passed without oppo- 
sition. 

In recent years there has been an indisposition 
to allow any of the denominational societies to 
occupy the precious time of the Union with the 
advocacy of their claims; hut the English Chapel 
Building Society contrived to find a place in the 

rogramme on this occasion. Mr. John Crossley, 
M. „Was its spokesman, and moved a resolution, 
which set forth with great elaborateness the advan- 
tages which would accrue from the proposed 
augmentation of its loan fund to £50,000. This 
was supported by Mr. Cossham and Mr. Manton, 
and passed without loss of time, and then came the 
subject about which some of the audience had been 
almost feverishly anxious. 

This was described in the programme as The 
doctrines and inflaence of the Oxford and Brighton 
Conferences,” or, in other words, the doctrine of 
Christian perfection, or ‘‘ the higher life, as taught 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith and Mr. Boardman, 
of America, and now received by not a few followers 
in this country. It had been arranged that it should 
be introduced by two papers, which were likely 
to be written from different, if not antagonistic, 
standpoints, and this plan succeeded in r its 
intended object, which was to set both sides of the 
uestion fully and fairly before the meeting. The 

v. Wade Robinson, of Brighton, read the first 
paper, which was characterised by beauty, as well 
as feeling, though it was somewhat vague. He 
spoke strongly in favour of the teaching of the Ox- 
ford and Brighton conferences, as giving a truer 
and more Scriptural and philosophical view of 
the Christ an life than that met with else- 
where. Progressive sanctification was taught, but 
with it, the d wy, ae of surrender and trust which 
were needful for progressive gail otification. The 
Rev. W. Kingsland’s aper took the opposite side, 
and put his points with both precision and ability. 
He had been struck with the absence of thought in 
the interpretation of Scripture at these conferences 
—at the divorce of convictions from the truths 
which would alone produce them ; there being no 
root to the mystical and ecstatic utterances of the 
speakers, Their teaching was too subjective, and 


substituted the bad habit of introspection for the 
healthy habit of self-examination. Of course these 
assertions did not remain unchallenged. The Rev. 
Mr. Maitland, of Sydenham, said that Mr. Kings- 
land had misapprehended the teaching he con- 
demned,; and that the conferences had sent men 
back tu their churches with mightier power to win 
souls, The Rev. W. Bo of Epsom, sketched 
the career of Mr. Pearsall Smith from a vindicatory 
point of view, and Mr. Figgis, of Brighton, spoke of 
the powerful influence for good which had been 
exerted at Oxford and Brighton. Dr. Asa Mahan, 
of America, was invited to speak, and he said that 
the truths taught at these conventions had been 
taughtfor forty years in America, and-had been grow- 
ing in all the churches, and with visibly results. 
Dr. Robertson, of Cambridge, bore similar testi- 
mony, and said that some of the objections could 
be urged against all revealed religion. He, how- 
ever, did not regard the teaching as new ; for its 
central truths had been held by the best of men in 
all times, The Rev. Eustace Conder took a middle 
line; suggesting that there was but little difference 
between the new teaching and the old doctrine of 
sanctification. But he thought Mr. Robinson dis- 
paraged the ordinary teaching of the churches— 
that there was a danger that God the Father would 
be lost sight of in the constant presentation of 
Jesus, and that Swedenborgianism might ig Ag 
with the teaching of the ‘conventions. The Rev. 
W. Dorling spoke with greater decision. He 
thought that their great aim should be, not to 
reach happiness, but to be true and good, and do 
right. e held the method of the conference 
teaching to be bad, and believed that the peace 
which poms all understanding was something dif- 
ferent from the peace expressed in songs and ditties 
relating to the happiness achieved by Christians. 
Mr. Dale spoke as if he were in a strait betwixt 
two.” He agreed that those who propounded these 
doctrines quoted Scripture very uncritically ; but 
so did the secondary theological writings of 200 
years ago. Butif their brethren really had found 
new strength and joy, ‘‘let them, in g name, 
find out what this thing was.” For himself, he was 
clear that a new light come. A differenee had 
been discovered between the old and the new theory 
of sanctification ; but was there not the same prin- 
ciple in both? At the same time, it might be well 
to handle the new theory roughly. Dr, Kenned 
evidently thought so too, for he said that this 
theory of the higher life, instead of logically pro- 
moting holiness, was logically Antinomianism, and. 
he quoted Mr. Robinson's paper to prove the fact. 
Finally, he did not think this novelty was according 
ing to Scripture, and said that the teachers were 
not prophets, but teachers essentially of that which 
was false, in regard to the points under discussion. 
The Doctor’s closed the discussion, which was con- 
ducted with great ability and with excellent temper. 
I have tried to give the main points. but it is some- 
what hazardous to do so, and therefore suggest 
that the report of the whole discussion should be 
carefully read. This brought the proceedings of 
the morning to an end, and exhausted the entire 
programme. 

There remained only the conversazione at 
night, which was in the nature of tion, 
after the toils of speaking or of listening. It 
took place in the Memorial Hall; the utility of 
which was shown on this occasion as it has not 
been shown before. There was quite a crowd of 
people; for the ladies mustered in force, and 
most of the leading Congregationalists of London, 
if absent at the first meeting, did not fail 
to put in an 1 at the last. As no 
room in the building would hold all the oompany, 
the committee acted on the divide and conquer 
22 So, while the majority were kept in the 

upstairs, listening to the singing of the Union 
Chapel Choir, and to a little speech-making ; others 
had plenty of space for promenadin — talkin 
with their friends in the library, as well as of examin- 
ing the objects of antiquarian interest which the 
London Congregational Union had succeeded in 
getting together. There was also music downstairs 
as well as up, for a time, from a stringed band—aad 
music of so lively a character, that some one sug- 
gested that, could they but hear its strains, some of 
those old Nonconformist divines, whose 3 
were ranged round the library, would be likely to 
start from the picture- frames! There was to have 
been a short lecture in the library, from Sir Charles 
Reed, on the antiquities of the Fleet Prison — on the 
site of which the Hall stands ; but a recent bereave- 
ment kept him away, though he sent some choice 
——- s, and other objects of great interest. The 
Rev. J. de Kewer Williamssupplied several Cromwel- 
lian portraits, from his large collection, and—bein 
present—supplied a eal of characteristic tal 
with them. The speech-making upstairs included 
thanks for hospitality and service, and especially 
for the work done by the London Congregation: 
Union, and its secretary, the Rev. J. Nunn, t 
make the meetings what — had proved to be. 

Very wisely, the friends of Milton Mount College 
availed themselves of the Union 2 to 
cite an increased interest in the 1 or; t 

urpose, they invited the membe fo down to 

ravesend on Friday, and some 1 t. 
they inspected everything, and were delighted with 
everything, and, that they might have evidence of 
the utility of the fifteen ** pi 
the piano practice, the pu 


. * 
2 


1 e room s ” used for 


with a concert—the ptogt te of which is duly 
set forth at length ia the columns of the Times“ 


In the evening of Friday there was a young men’s 


meeting at the City Temple, and the young men really 
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of the community, and had their outcome in other 


Fe 


0 forma of Christian action, which was a blessing 
to the e. Mr. Stark briefly referred to the 
— be spiritual life of the Churches as it had been affected 


by the recent revivals, and while they as Congre- 
had no great denominational progress 
boast of, yet wherever there was amongst them 


[ih 


D 


1 


ped a central and conspicuous place to the good 
Gospel of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


yosgness wes tant, and» Stir mennens se Reoepatity 


p, as the result of the re- 
vival ; thus showing that a quickened spiritual life 
was that on which alone their hopes and expeeta- 
tions could rest. (Applausé.) 

The Rev. Grorcz CLARK (of Hobart Town), 
from the C tional Church of Tas- 
then addressed the assembly. After an 
absence of twenty-one years he felt on coming back 
to England that he was amongst a people nearly 
altogether new to him. Their fathers, where were 
they? But he was glad to see that, although 
of the fathers were gone, the children 
were worthy of them. From the other side 
the world would be claimed kindred with 
them, for their hearts were all one. He was 
able also to report in Tasmania. The 
tional a is there were not numerous 
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A 
1 (Applause. ) 
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the 


ing about thi t issue; but it was not generally 
known in England that it was 5 mainly to the 
fidelity and of their people on the other 
side of the world that, ins of their ecclesias- 


tical. difficulties being settled as they were, they 
were not settled upon the principle of levelling up 
—the principle of comprehension. (Hear, hear.) 
There was a time when all their colonial | tors 


was that they enjoyed a peace and prosperity, 
3 and — of intercourse, a mutual — 
spect and consideration, that was altogether un- 
known to them in former times. (Cheers.) Of 
course, they had still their religious differences, 
they held them without bitterness, and they 
not allowed in any way to disturb the free- 
of their social intercourse. (Applause.) They 
to contend with sacerdotal pretensions ; but, 
colonial Ritualism was a very weak and 
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wore ex 
vity in ths work of 
society—men, 


occupying a high 
for — the position of lawyers, 
bankers, members of Parliament, and even members 


of the Cabinet—were not ashamed to be found 
occupying places as Sunday-school teachers, and 
conducting Bible-classes throughout the whole 

But in Tasmania, as elsewhere, they found 


ath 


) ition in colo 
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which e Roman Catholic clergy very clamorous to have 

8 2 N — — 1 from the public 
| treasury for their benefit, and he was sorry to sa 

the there were some Churchmen who mpathised 


8 
S 
e fu 0 ilance an 
firmness of their brethren in the colony to guard 
my any encroachments of that kind. (Hear, 


The Rev. Dr. Josxen THompson (of Berlin) and 
formerly of New York, spoke of his having twice 
before, as well as now, 
American a meetings of the 
Union —viz., at Bradford, in 1852, and at the 
Weigh-House Chapel in 1866. Great changes had 
taken place since his first visit in 1852; then they 
had Dr. Raffles, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Binney, and 
other great and good men who had away, 
while their places were filled by others. But they 
were not dead. Their life was there, and so had it 
been also with their fathers who (pointing to the 
Fathers) had gene 250 —.— th 2 

a gone years in the Mayflower 
—ç mate foundation of New England. (Cheers. ) 

hings had changed in other respects since he first 
crossed the Atlantic as a re tative of Ame- 
rican Congregationalism. In 1852 the committee of 
the Union had deemed it safest to put him through 
his catechism on the question of slavery. : (Grat 
laughter and cheers.) Happily he was able to tell 
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them that he and his church had narrowly esca 

being mobbed for their resistance to that infamous 
law. (Cheers.) He remembered a noble protest 
sent to America against that law by the Congrega- 
tional Union, and recent events there had made it 
think of getting it back through the post, that it 
might be forwarded to the Lords of the English 
Admiralty. (Great laughter and cheers.) Another 


d | question of the old time was public education, and 


he found that now English Congregationalists had 
adopted American views of a common secular and 
separate religious education. But formerly he had 
been tly snubbed by his English brethren for 
defendi t system. Mr. Cobden, however, told 
him, These English Dissenters do not understand 
this question,” and urged him to write an account of 
the American school system, 10,000 copies of which 
were printed, for which he got pretty well ‘‘ scored ” 
by the Dissenting newspapers. But as an old editor 
—(laughter)—he felt none the worse for that. Dr. 
Thompson then gave an interesting account of 
the constitution, aims, and operations of the 
National Council of American Congregational 


| Churches, which he represented in that assembly. 


They met once in.three years to express and foster 
their substantial unity in doctrine, policy, and 
work, and to consult upon the common interests of 
all the churches ; their duties in the evangelisation ; 
the united development of their resources ; and their 
relation to all parts of the kingdom of God. They 
maintained the Scriptural and inalienable right of 
each church to self-government and administration, 
and this national council never exercised legislative 
or judicial authority, nor would consent to act even 
as a council of reference. That was part of the 
organisation. He was commissioned to request 
them to appoint a delegation to the next meeting 
in 1877 ; but if any of them should go over to Ame- 
rica in the interim, he had only to report himself at 
New York at the rooms of the * 
Union, which was their society for chure oe 
or at Boston, at the room of the Con tiona 
Association—and every one of them will be wel- 
comed. The brethren on both sides of the 
Atlantic would stand firm together against Vatican- 
ism—(cheers)—and would teach Vaticanism its true 
place in subordination to the State. Vaticanism 
was the organisation of the Roman Catholic body 
as a drilled army against all the influences of 
modern society, to which the Pope had proclaimed 
himself the irreconcilable enemy. But as men of 
freedom and truth, they had a great and growing 
work to do in as the peace of the world. 
Let them grapple with that question. Oh, how 
— and thankful he was that though Richard 

bden was dead, his voice lived: that England 
had a voice that was heard, not only in her own 
Parliament, but now io all the Parliaments of 
Europe; a voice he had heard with such pleasure; 
so clear, so sharp in definiag ate position ; so 
cogent in reasoning; so strict, so almost stern in 
the height and moral principle and dignity ; how 
proud he was to know that Henry Richard was 
one of them! (Loud applause ) 

The Hon. H. P. Haven, of Connecticut, was 
also introduced by the chairman as representing the 


ey | American Congregational Churches, more than 


3,000 in number, as was observed. Mr. Haven 
also, naturally enough, alluded to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who, as he said, started 250 years ago 
from this country in the Mayflower, landed at 
Plymouth Rock on December 22, 1620, and 
founded a church without a bishop and a State 
without a King—a State which now ruled 
40,000,000 men. From Boston to the Pacific, 
along the 3,000 miles of railway joining them, 
there was no considerable town which had not 
its Congregational church, and Boston was always 
ready with its 500 dollars to help in building such 
an edifice. Their Con tional churches raised 

early more than 100,000/. for foreign, and a much 
— sum for home missions. He felt his brother - 
hood with all British Protestants, and like Ame- 
ricans generally, was full of admiration for the 
private and public virtues of that noble lady who 
sat in the chair of State—Queen Victoria. (Great 
cheering, the Secretary calling for a verse of the 
Nati Anthem, which, the whole company rising, 
was sung with indescribable enthusiasm. ) 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE QUESTION, 


ve Slaves 


THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


The Rev. E. R. Conner, M. A., of Leeds, moved 

the following resolution :— 
That, ref to the difficulty which is felt by the Con- 
nal urch in common with those of other 


of awakening the churches to a due apprehen- 
sion of the peril to which their most sacred interests will be 


if the supply of efficient ministers should fail; of 
before young men of approved ability and earnest- 
ness the claim of the ministerial vocation ; and of the 


claim of our colleges for more general and liberal support. 

He deprecated gloomy, one-sided statements, attri- 
buting to their own Churches or to these times 
defects common to all Churches and all times. He 
had received seventeen replies from men connected 
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with theological — in the Baptist, Methodists 
and Presbyterian bodies, as well as their own, to 
three questions :—(1). Is the supply of candidates 
declining in quantity? (2). Is it deteriorating in 
quality? (3). If so, why? The tenor of the 
replies (extracts from which he read) was very 
various. On the whole, there was no evidence 
that former times were better than these. 
One thing was certain, the supply was insuffi- 
cient in both quantity and = ity. It was 
not enough there should be no decline; they needed 
a large increase to keep pace with the growth of 
population; men fitted to gather new congrepa- 
tions and make inroads on the huge outlying mass 
of irreligion. What was vital to the prosperity of 
their Churches was a high average of pastoral 
character and power rather than splendid excep- 
tions. “Earnest but uncultured evangelists, im- 
mensely effective in their own proper work, would 
not suffice. They must have the staying power, 
the reserve or resource, which implied culture, It 
was easier to set a house on fire than to warm and 
ventilate. They must not assume a college training 
to be the only effective training for the ministry. 
Some of their most distinguished preachers had 
been privately trained under some learned and 
laborious country pastor, in days when no English 
University was open to a Dissenter. Perfect their 
machinery as they might, what was needed was 
the right men; and there must be the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. But might they not have 
the right men, who yet did not hear the call of 
God and of the Church? The readiest was not 
always the fittest. It was matter of general lamen- 
tation that but a small proportion of the sons 
of wealthy Nonconformists consecrated them- 
selves to the ministry. Worldliness” had been 
alleged as a chief cause. If a man wanted to make a 
fortune, the ministry among free churches would 
not tempt him. If the ministry was to maintain a 
high spiritual tone and moral influence, it must con- 
tinue to be, as compared with lucrative callings, 
underpaid. But if the Church carried too far her 
care for the spiritual health of pastors by starving 
them, parsimony would be found pooreconomy. It 
would be unjust to think that a young man to whom 
the ministry offered a rise in social position must be 
less worldly than another whose desire, equally sin- 
cere, to do good was checked, not by any fear of 
verty or hardship for himself, but by the doubt 
if he would be justified in exposing to such trials a 
gently-nurtured wife, and disabling himself from 
educating his children as he was himself brought up. 
The question was (in its broad aspect) vital to their 
churches. The Press, vast as its power is, could 
never supersede the Pulpit. A thoroughly trained 
ministry must mean, in the nature of things, a pro- 
fessional and paid ministry. Neither churches nor 
bishops could make a real and authentic minister 
of Christ without God called himtothe work. But 
the means, including prayer, were in their hands. 
It was a question how far the theological unsettle- 
ment of our times deterred men of intelligence from 
the pulpit. Their colleges could deal but with the 
material their congregations furnished. A heavy 
nsibility rested on pastors, so to live, pray, 
— reach, that young men of brightest promise 
should be drawn to this as the noblest life. 
(Cheers.) ¢ 
Mr. C. E. Mop, in seconding the resolution, 
said that their colleges could only deal with the 
materials the churches sent. Theirs was a busy, 
practical, and thoughtful age, in these respects far 
in advance of the generations that had vreceded it, 
and the progress of education all through the 
country must necessarily lead to a generation of 
educated and thoughtful men in the future who 
would cast the present generation, he firmly be- 
lieved, in the shade, and would look back upon 
them with wonder, perhaps, that they so long bore 
with and tolerated the teaching which they were 
accustomed to enjoy. They had a higher order of 
men in the universities, and their congregations 
themselves were far more advanced than they were, 
while their congregations in the future would, he 
believed, demand a still higher order of ministers 
than they have already had. He did not wish as 
a layman to pitch the ideal higher than was easily 
to be obtained. The ideal was high enough and 
within reach enough ; it was so far within reach 
that there were very many even of these average 
ministers who so completely realised it that it 
ought to be impossible for the caricature of the 
novelist to be tolerated for an hour amongst them. 
But how were they to get the men who were to be 
the teachers of the cultivated and intelligent 
audiences thet filled the best chapels Sunday after 
Sunday? How were they to secure w continuance 
even of the high order of men they now possessed, 
unless they had better materials in the beginning 
than they already furnished the colleges with? 
Their colleges vould only deal with the materials 
the churches sent, and he thought this was the 
practical purpose of the resolution before 
them, that those of them who had any power 
or influence in bringing men into the Uhris- 
tian ministry should take care that the men 
chosen should be men of proved ability to 
begin with. It was not enough that they should 
be men of great sweetness and nobleness of character, 
or that they should now and then have spoken in 
Sunday-schools or visited the sick and been usefui 
in certain kinds of ministration; beyond all this 
they should be known to be young men of distinct 
and clear ability and promise ; if they did not fulfil 
this — 
dissuade them from mg the ministry. The 


did not want to multiply number of merely 


| 


ey should do all in their power to | to 


average men—they wanted to get strength and 
power. A few men of commanding power and 
great originality, taking a living interest in public 

uestions and able to be the leaders of public 
thought and action, would be worth a whole army 
of inferior and second-rate men. He knew in the 
smaller villages and country places they could not 
always command these. (Hear, hear.) Well, then, 
he thought it was high time for the churches to con- 
sider whether they could not fill the village stations 
in some other way by employing thoughtful laymen 
to take that duty and so throw their energy and 
power more into the cultivation of able men—men 
who should represent their principles with such em- 
phasis and clearness and power, that it would be 
impossible for men, when they saw a Congrega- 
tional minister, to fail to recognise that * were 
in the presence of a man and a gentleman, having 
an average sympathy for all the culture of the age, 
and also of great commanding power, as well as of 
mere professional position. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. R. A. BERTRAM said that Mr. Conder 
had assured them that as the result of his inquiries 
there was no proof of actual decline, either in num- 
bers or quality. He was exceedingly glad to hear 
that testimony. On looking into the Year Book 
he found that the number of ministers who were 
without pastoral charges was no fewer than 234. 
From these, of course, several deductions would 
have to be made, such as those who had not been 
trained in their colleges, and secretaries of so- 
cieties. But about 100 competent and well-furnished 
ministers without charges stillremained. He found 
also that in England there were 177 vacant churches, 
and in Wales 116, making the total 293. There 
seemed, then, to be far more vacant churches than 
unemployed ministers ; but they all knew many of 
those churches were very weak, and quite unable to 
raise what they as a Union had declared should be the 
minimum stipend of a Congregational minister, 
namely, 150/. per annum. If they looked to the 
settlements that took place in 1874, they would see 
that the prospects of these 100 ministers were very 
2 indeed; that, instead of having to deplore a 

ack of competent and .well-furnished ministers, 
they would have perhaps next year, or in a few 
years to ceme, to consider what they were 
to do with the large number of competent 
and well-furnished ministers for whom no employ- 
ment had been found. In 1874 there were 237 set- 
tlements of these; 109 were of ministers who 
removed from one church to another ; of ministers 
who were without churches in 1873, only 24; of 
students from the colleges, 59; of those who had 
no special training for the ministry, 39; and from 
other denominations, 6. So that, while in 1873 
there were 100 ministers competent and well - fur · 
nished, all trained in their colleges, many of them 
graduates, only 24 of them obtained settlements in 
the following year. He apprehended the same 
thing was going on to-day, and should like the 
— of the resolution to harmonise it with these 
acts. 

The Rev. D. G. Macorecor thought that the 
subject was of paramount importance, especially 
that of why the attraction towards the ministry did 
not operate more powerfully upon the best of their 
young men. But he could not fall in with the 
spirit of Mr. Mudie’s remarks. (“ Hear, hear, 
and applause.) He did not believe that, taking 
their congregations generally, any man that got 
into the churches throughout the country would be 
likely to hear from the pulpit that which would 
lead him to believe that the preacher was not a 
gentleman, nor yet an intelligent Christian—(ap- 
plause)—but he did not believe that Mr. Mudie 
intended to produce the impression which his 
speech did produce upon their minds. (“ No, no,” 
and ‘‘ Yes, yes.”) He did not mean to depre- 
ciate the existing ministry in the slightest de- 
gree, but he meant to say what they were all pre- 
pease to endorse, that if they could they should get 

etter men than those now in the ministry—the 
Lord grant that they might get them very speedily. 
(Applause.) There was something in the way. 
Young men of good family and social position 
might find it difficult to face the social discomforts 
to which they would be exposed, and he could not 
but think that to get a better supply of men they 
must pay the ministers better. (Applause.) There 
must be some sort of better gradation between the 
ultimate life of two young men in their churches, 
The one, perhaps the nobler of the two, went into 
the ministry, while the other went into trade, At 
the end of twenty years the one was passing rich 
on 250/. a-year, and the other on, perhaps, 3,000/.. 
And he thought that those who were prospering in 
business t to return the benefits they derived 
from the ministry in the shape of vastly enlarged 
contributions. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Newman HALL said that the number 
of ministers without charges might be swelled by 
— who had no fitness for the work. — 
efficiency was as necessary in the village as in the 
city, and if those who were not fitted for the 
ministry devoted themselves to secular callings, 
equally Divine, the seeming excess of supply would 
be diminished. Thedemand might be increased by 
large churches having a plurality of pastors. In 
the ra. epee Church there was scarcely a 
i village where the minister was single- 
handed. After thirty years’ experience he was 
prepared deliberately to say that, in a church of 
400 or 500 members, with its associated wor- 
shippers, it was absolutely impossible for one man 
efficiently all the needful work. To 


y | visit the sick constantly, all his fleck occa- 


sionally ; to mingle with them socially; to 


| officiate at weddings and 


| 


funerals ; to hold Bible 
classes and inquiry — — 4 to mage cm 
mittees ; organise an e over p io 
agencies; to visit the Sunday - school; to promote 
temperance and other social reforms; care for the 
untaught multitudes around; write innumerable 
letters ; itp advice on all conceivable subjects ; 
— up his reading so as to be acquainted with the 
leading controversies and current literature of the 
day ; and with all this, 2 two or three dis- 
courses week by week which must be instructive 
and impressive, and while attractive to the multi- 
tude, adequate to the intellectual demands of the 
most cultured of his flock—could one man do all 
this? (Applause.) Instead of * pe that 
impossibilities were not performed, the congrega 

tions should provide an assistant pastor, an is 
would at once increase the demand for ministers. 
Would not this benefit their younger brethren ? 
There were many men of fervent piety and earnest 
zeal not calculated to attract and retain congrega- 
tions by their preaching. But they might 

other gifts of essential importance in the ——— 
and 80 relieve the senior pastor of a great burden 
of anxiety, and do the work which, for the : 
rity of the church, ought never to be 

He knew of a church where during eighteen 
years there hed been successively six assistant 
pastors, and there had not been one five minutes’ 
unpleasantness between them, each rej 

in the favour and usefulness of the other. 

this would be no solitary case if the same system 
were as general as the materials certainly were. 
This double pastorate would be itself a means of 
supplying the increased demand, for there were 
many men suited to become assistant ministers who 
could not be efficient sole pastors without a — 
training. With regard to suitable candidates, he 
thought that young men might sometimes mistake 
their own wishes for a Divine call, and that the 
churches should look out from amo them young 
men of piety, zeal, and natural gifts, and; if pos- 


sible, early culture, the very best and most pro- 
mising, 5 them to en in Christian work, 
watch how they did it, and solemnly lay before 


them the claims of the ministry, and show them 
that the need of the Church and the world, and 
their fitness, constituted a call louder than any mere 
impulse from within? If young men were not 
willing to give themselves to the ministry for the 
ministry’s own sake, let them by all means keep 
from it. They had no call to it who entered it from 
mercenary or ambitious motives—as a profession, 
and not as a Divine vocation. Both for richer 
and poorer brethren they alike repudiated the 
insinuation that it was the sti that brought 
them into the ministry or kept them there. If 
the means of support were not forthcoming, 
they should think it no disparagement to wor 
with their own hands at making tents or making 
shoes; but they would not give up their ministry. 
While salaries did not and ought not to attract men 
to the ministry, an efficient minister would naturally 
become more efficient when he was released from 
financial anxiety and the necessity of earning his 
own bread. (Hear, hear.) In that sense they ad- 
mitted that adequate ministerial support had an 
important bearing on the question of the supply of 
efficient ministers. A volunteer fights not for pay, 
but for patriotism ; but if you don’t feed him, he 
can’t fight. (Loud applause.) | 

After a few words from Dr. WappIncTon, 
Mr. Henry Wricut, of London, said he thought 
that an occasion when the views of laymen 
might be heard. His opinions was that the 
coming time would demand and require greater 
power, if possible, than existed amongst the mini- 
stry at present ; for when all the peopl of the land 
generally enjoyed the benefit of education there 
would be a higher appreciation of that which was 
good, and not so ready a toleration of that which 
was not up tothe mark. But if a minister was to 
enjoy the social position to which all good and 
faithful ministers of Jesus Christ were entitled, 
that social position demanded the means of sup- 
porting it, and social ition was a serious 
matter. But from a tolerably early experience 
of the admission of students into 
he could testify that he could not remember a single 
instance of any young man coming up as a candidate 
for the ministry being tempted by lucre. As a 
matter of fact, there were very few ministers in the 
whole denomination who had anything like an ade- 
quate income. Some very few might have what 
because of the lowstandard was considered adequate ; 
but he did not regard it as adequate, and he rejoiced 
whenever he heard a minister had a large income, 
or whet vee 3 because 3 re · 

resented in ence, nt industry, 
* iring devotion to a work. They 
ought to look for candidates for the ministry from 
ministers’ families, but he was. afraid that one 
reason which prevented ministers’ sons offering 
themselves for the ministry in any numbers 
was simply this, that they saw the di orts, 
the trials, and the manifold troubles that a minister 
had to deal with, and which were really not known 
among professional men and men of business in that 
class of society. 

Rev. R. Bruce, of Huddersfield, b the reso- 
lution would be passed entire, and they wor! 
do their best to secure a large influx of ministers, 
poet «ns 88 hover ; an men also of ex- 
traordi ability, w 

Rev. LLEWELLIN Bxvax said . a 
deal of experience he was of opinion that as 
an average of men, or in same cases a little r, 
were presenting themselves to-day than was the case 
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at the time he entered coll The men who were 
able to take were, he thought, fairly sus- 
tained in ‘num but must remember that 


get over this 
mania for examinations after a while, and be de- 
livered from the of the scientists as they 
had been delivered from the bondage of the priests, 
and then matters would readjust themselves.. He 
sg dev ent of Plymouth Brethrenism 
had been consi fostered by the late revival 
movement in their midst. (Cheers.) It was a 
eriou for their churches, and a very serious 


doa 


throvghout London, 
‘was so very much easier to get laymen 

se services, that they were rather 
ing from the ministers of London, and 
services over to those who were not 
and trained for the ministry. 


hearts ; but 
those the men who would do for their 
ministry. They would not build up their churches. 
hear.) He thought, therefore, it was the 
6 of layman and ministers alike to do 
all they to t men going into institu- 
| h as the College, or some of their 

ra institutions, if it could be clearly shown that 
by a longer course of study in 
their colleges. , 
Soa 4 that having a most dis- 
average capacity of the 

for ministry forty years ago, that 
„ he could confidently affirm, was consi- 
lower than was the average of those who 


were now the ministerial life. (Applause.) 
He thought difficulty they had to deal with 
had been overlooked—the atate of many of 
the chu the hypercritical temper that had 
been o their midst; and he thought it 
would be well if the members of their churches dis- 

E rr 
The Rev. A, Hannay thought the statistics given 


mislead. For example, of the thirty unat- 
in Yorkshire, only three could 


| bounds; and he hoped the 
: several churches would be 
a sense of their obligation in this 
young men of their churches 
he 4 4 them would be 
ciency pastoral posi- 

for it. He believed Mr. Bored, 
than any one who spoke, laid his 
weakness of this matter. They 
of full, earnest, Christian fellow- 
‘which young men were drawn into the life 

e churches, so brought into close contact 
the question of their fitness or unfitness for 
pastoral office; and the hope of those who 


resolution was that ‘the attention of 
t in the country would be poi 


e demands of to-day as those men were to 
meet the demands of that day. He trnsted that 
the ministers and laymen going abroad all over the 
country would with them the seed that had 
been cast with so liberal, and steady, and wise a 
hand into the soil of their minds that day, so that 
it must bear fruit. (Applause.) 

The ee was put tothe meeting, and unani- 


. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE OF THE FREE CHURCHES. 
e Rey. Dr. Kennepy, of Stepney, moved the 


a 1 e 
That the ass 5 


‘ 


| 


| 


: any attempt to construct them into an organic unity | 


would be utterly futile. But they were in a most 
favourable position for entering into such united 
action as became free men and free Christians. 
Far be it from him to glory over the schisms 
which existed within bodies which tly claimed 
the exclusive honour of unity and catholicity ; but 
he would that they could more effectually and visibly 
manifest the real unity of evangelical Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists (both Bap- 
tist and Predobaptist), and others, in contrast with 
that which was unreal, because only outward and 
ritual, But the end for which they desiderated a 
confederation of evangelical Protestants more or 
less formal, more or permanent; was mainly 
practical, The Church of England was, at this 
moment, the most efficient missionary of Rome in 
England. She was no longer, if she ever was, the 
bulwark of Protestantism, but kept pone of 
the strongholds of Protestantism to betray them 
into the hands of the enemy. She was undermin- 
ing the reformed faith of the land, and preparin; 

the heart of the people for a revolution which, 1 

God’s grace and the fidelity of Protestants outside 
the —＋7 Church did not prevent it, would be 
sufficient to stir the bones of the prophets of the 
Reformation in their graves. There were Protes- 
tant Nonconformists who would not base the 
demand for disestablishment on the ground that 
all State establishments of religion were wrong in 
principle; but was there one who did not believe 


| that 16 was better to have no Establishment in 


England than to have a Romish Establishment, or 
an Establishment which manifestly bred and 
fostered Romanism? And on this ground, if on 
no other, might they not unite, and were they nob 
bound to unite, in demanding that State patronage 
and support be withdrawn from a communion large 
numbers of whose cl were not covertly, but 
openly and boastfully, banded together to undo 
the work of the Reformation? (Hear, hear.) But 
apart from that, they ought to be able by co- 
operation to prevent the waste of spiritual labour, 
and the worse than waste, the unholy jealousies 
and rivalries, occasioned by the multiplication of 
places of worship belonging to different denomina- 
tions in villages and rural districts. There were 
oa in the way, especially from those who 
held the strict Baptist theory, and they could only 
proceed by slow degrees. And then there was a 
multitude of small churches in England, which 
were the only lights, and the only witnesses for 
tae come truth, in wide districts of country. 
Much might be done to promote their efficiency by 
the union of many of these churches under one 
tor. Such a union of Evangelical Protestant 
enominations could also do, both for ministerial 
education and for the higher education of their 
laymen, what they could not do in their 
organisations. Remembering how difii- 

t it was to bring about an amalgamation 
of their own colleges, even when they hap- 
ei to be within a stone’s-throw of each 


| sehen he would not under-estimate the difficulty of 


bringing together colleges of different denominations. 
Yet if they were beginning afresh, with the ground 
clear, or even if they could overcome prejudices and 
prepossessions, without any material change in 
college trusts, it would not be difficult to devise a 
scheme by which their own Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian colleges in London 
could for certain common purposes have a common 
staff of professors, while for more distinctive or 
denominational pu they could have their own 
superintendents teachers. Some of the bodies 
* which they would fain thus unite in counsel 
difficulties to overcome in appointing repre- 
sentatives fer this purpose, which the Congregational 
and the Baptist Unions had not difficulties arising 
— — form - corporate — and they 
mus 2 recoguise and appreciate them. 
But if the Wesleyan Conference as such, and the 
Presbyterian Synod as such, should not be pre- 
to commission dalegates to take part in the 
consultations to which they invited them, they 
might secure, as a first step, the presence of repre- 
sentative men who thoroughly understand their 
own communities, and how far and for what pur- 
poses union might be practicable. (Cheers.) 
The Rev. G. S. BaRRIrr, B. A., of Norwich, in 
seconding the resolution, bore testimony to the fact 
that one of the chief advantages to be derived from 


the proposed conference was the concerted action 
which he ho 7. — be taken on the part of the 
free Ev ical churches to prevent the undue 


multiplication of small churches in the rural dis- 
tricts of this country. He believed many of these 
small churches were doing a great work, with a 

delity and with a perseverance and courage which 
might well shame many of those who had to labour 


of | amidst a larger population. But, for all that, nine 


years’ residence in one of the agricultural coun- 
ties of England had dee every year in his 
mind the conviction that Evangelical churches 
in this country had one weak spot, and that was 
the multiplication of small churches in our rural 
districts. For example, in one of our towns in 
Norfolk, with a po on of 4,000 people, and in 
which not more than 2,000 certainly at any one 
time could be present at a place of worship, and out 
of the 2,000 not more than 1,000 in the Nonconfor- 
mist places of 
accommodation :—The Conference Methodists 

a * seating 650; the Primitive Methodists, 
550; the Ind ts, 400; the Baptists, 300; and 
the Plymou 150; making a total 


accommodation in this small town of 2,050 sittings 
| in Nonconformist places alone, In addition to 


1 


worship, they had the following 


* 


there were three Established churches, seating 
something like 1, 500; so that at the present moment 
there were something like 1,550 sittings more than 
there were people who could ever be present at 
public worship at any one time. What was the re- 
sult of this state of things? He did not know 
anything more noble than the way in which their 
village pastors year after year bore the privations 
to which they were subjected. Yet they must not 
forget that the men labouring in these small 
churches were doing so at less than mechanics’ 
wages from year’s end to year’s end; and that the 
whole of the strength and power and vigour of 
their ministerial usefulness was crusbed down by 
the constant pressure of pecuniary care, (Hear, 
hear.) It was this kind of thing which made men 
of thought wonder whether their Free Church 
system was really capable of application to these 
sparsely-populated districts of their country ; and 
when he saw them the sneer of Voltaire rose to his 
mind. When he came over to England he said: 
—“ This is a most remarkable people; they 
have seventy a r and only one sauce.” 
(Laughter.) This kind of thing was going on 
throughout the various districts of our country. 
He was very glad to see the President of the Bap- 
tists Union venture to protest against the conti- 
nuance of these small places of worship, each one 
feeding on the other's life. He thought he could 
say, as far as Congregationalists were concerned, 
they should be only too glad to go heart and soul. 
with their Baptist brethren in merging two small 
churches, where necessity arose, into one strong and 
vigorous church. There never was a time in the 
ecclesiastical history of England when these 
churches, which were both free and evangelical, 
needed to draw more closely to each other than in 
the present day. (Cheers.) He hoped most sincerely 
that morning’s resolution would not end in paper, 
but that their Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
friends would see their way, if not at once, to 
united action, at least to that which must precede 
united action—counsel, with that end in view. 
1 

he resolution baving been further spoken to by 
the Rev. W. Roberts and the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
B. A., of St, Leonard’s, was unanimously carried, 
and this closed the business of the morning sitting. 


THANKSGIVING MEETING AT SURREY 
CHAPEL. 


On Wednesday evening a meeting for praise and 
as was held at Surrey Chapel. Mr. T. 
R. Hill, M.P., presided, and there was a large at- 
tendance. The choir of Union Chapel attended 
and led the singing with 2 effect. After 
— offered by the Rev. W. Tritton, of Great 

armouth, and the Rev. William Preston, of Hull, 

The CHATIRMAx said he felt it an honour to take 
the chair of the meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in old Surrey—a place 
hallowed by so many sacred associations, There 
had been a great conflict going on for civil and reli- 
gious liberty for centuries. Our forefathers had 
struggled through that period—and it was pleasant 
to them to review the past, and to look forward to 
the triumphs to be achieved. There was still 
— work to be done in this land of ours, and 
their motto must be still Excelsior.“ 

The Rev. J. Raprorp THomsoyn, M.A. (Tun- 
bridge Wells) then gave an address on The grati- 


tude due to God, for the services He had permitted 
the Congregational Churches to render to His K ing- 
dom during the last two centuries.” They adored 


and prai God for the special enlightenment 
through which their spiritual ancestors came to 
understand those great principles which the Congre- 
ational Churches testified to—personal responsibi- 
ity, the nature of the Church and ministry, tolera- 
tion, and religious liberty. Those principles were 
the growth of years, and were reduced to practice 
by Robinson and the exiles of Holland, and the 
settlers in New England, and matured and formu- 
lated by John Owen and others. They were thank- 
ful for the grace which enabled the brave men 
of old to withstand the persecution of the 
Stuarts. The lesson they taught posterity cf 
supremacy of conscience was one to be thankful 
for. Through Divine support their forefathers 
were sustained in patience through a long period 
of injustice inflicted, and disabilities endured. For 
a century and a half, resolute efforts were made to 
keep Nonconformists in subjection. They endured 
grave penalties, were excluded from offices of trust 
and power, and banished from the national univer- 
sities. During the reign of Anne, the Court and 
the populace vied with each other in insulting the 
faith and endangering their liberties, and although 
with the accession of the House of Hanover their 
condition became more tolerable, they were not 
admitted to the enjoyment of equal rights. Yet 
they swerved not in their loyalty to the constitu- 
tion, and when relief was granted to them it was 
not by the conversion of their foes, but through 
their own growing power. Thanks were also due 
for the fidelity of the Congregational churches to 
the great truths of Christianity. Among the 
Presbyterians and the General Baptists there 
took place, during the last century, a wide- 
spread from spiritual truth, but 
the Congregational churches remained steadfast. 
It deserved to be noticed that churches which had 
never acknowledged a human creed, nor called for 
subscription to formularies and standards, bal 
remained loyal to their common Christianity. They 
had also shown themselves ready to profit by great 
and popular impulses and movements towards 
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iritual progress. They rejoiced in the labours of 

esley and Whitefield, and welcomed their influ- 
ence, Three confluent streams had contributed to 
swell the river of Congregationalism, the Indepen- 
dency of the Commonwealth, the Nonconformity of 
the Restoration, and the Calvinistic-Methodism of 
the revival. Another reason for gratitude was the 
missionary spirit exhibited during the present 
century, resulting in the formation of the great 
missionary societies, and the services rendered 
by their churches in the political development of 
the nation—sych as the efforts pat forth by them for 
securing equal rights of citizenship for Roman 
Catholics and Jews, for the extension of free- 
dom and power to the people, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the secular and religious education 
of the people. They were grateful also for the 
unity which had prevailed amongst them, as was 
evidenced in the union of the three denominations 
for political action, and the establishment of the 
Bible and Tract Societies, the Sunday School Union 
and the City Mission. There was no danger now of 
Congregational churches being isolated, as by means 
of the County Associations and that Union the 
brethren were closely united. The spirit of philan- 
thropy also had not been wanting, but had been 
fostered not only by their convictions as to 
human rights, but by the sympathy shown to 
suffering, and the names of J mec Howard and 
Andrew Reed would never be forgotten. 
The diffusion of ge and of Liberal prin- 
ciples in politics and religion throughout the world, 
in some measure through their instrumentality, 
was another reason for gratitude. In America, in 
Wales, and in the colonies, Congregationalism had 
proved its power. They had reason to be grateful 
also for the ministerial power and culture which 
were characteristic of Congregationalism. Amidst 
tee disadvantage men like Watts and Neale and 

oddridge, were reared to maintain the Christian 
faith, to write the annals of the churches, to enrich 
their devotions and to perpetuate the line of Non- 
conformity, whilst the writings of their contem- 
poraries proved tbat historical studies and theolo- 
gical science were not dead amongst them. The 
Congregational ministry was also largely insympathy 
with the lay mind of England in its best aspects, 
and there was paening priestly about it, but they 
aimed at being trusty friends, spiritual counsellors, 
public teachers, faithful presidents and admini- 
strators of popular societies. They believed them- 
selves to be promulgators of Divine truth, and 
looked for the grace and guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. Lastly, they were thankful for the type of 
Christian character which Congregationaliam had 
fostered in their churches—amongst whom there 
was, he thought, more accessibility to great ideas 
and less of traditionalism, conservatism, and absorp- 
tion in the material aspects of religious life; and a 
determination to keep prominent and living the 
bond between Christianity and national and social 
life. Yetit behoved them to rejoice with trembling, 
for they were not exempt from the perils or dangers 
of the present day. The lessons of the past should 
teach them where to look for wisdom to direct their 
steps amid untrodden ways, and for strength to 
nerve the hands for work as yet untried. Might a 
—— review of the past impart faith for present 

uty and irradiate the day cf toil with the sunlight 
of unsetting hope ! 

A hymn having been sung, 

The Rev. Dr. ALLON delivered an address on the 
thankfulness to God which the enjoyed by 
their churches should inspire. In its truest and 
ry realisation peace was the supreme blessing 
o 


ite. It was the harmony of all right principles, 
feeli activities, and interests. But it did not 
come first in the order of things, and was not to be 


secured by tolerance of any wrong. It was the 
fruitſ only of righteousness and must be striven for, 


but peace must not be made with any wrong, nor 
could they have an N with the mere 
externals of One of the hollowest and most 


pernicious of all things was to cry, Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace ; to shake hands on plat- 
forms, make cunning speeches, be solicitous in their 
avoidances and suppressions, and pray fraternal 
prayers with guarded hearts, and then outside the 
charmed circle to refuse all intercourse of Christian 
brotherhood, and if possible all personal recognition. 
In all true brotherhood there must be perfect free- 
dom, and perfect confidence in the exercise of that 
freedom, But when a measure of true was 
realised in holy Christlike ways, it should be 
22 recognised, and thankfully acknowledged. 

hey had grounds for such acknowledgment in the 
present state of their churches. They had realised 
a larger measure of peace, which was true and 
Christian and precious—a peace which was 
cause for thankfulness because of its genuine- 
ness, and not cause for itence and shame on 
account of the unfaithfulness which had produced it. 
With respect to their relations to the Established 
Church, the neee! with Establishments had 
not ceased. It might have lost something of the 
passion which the infliction uf specific palpable 
wrongs excited in their fathers ; but in the clear, 
strong recognition of ee, in the calm resolute 
determination to fight out the battle to its last 
issue, which came of intelligent and religious con- 
viction, he did not think that at any period of their 
history they had been so consentaneous. But their 
had teen an access of mutual forbearance and 
Christian brotherhood, and beneath the contro- 
versy lay their common life in Christ, and it was 
incumbent on all to express practical sympathy 
with them, and to make it manifest that their con- 
tention about Church forms did not touch that, 


After referring to the Dean of Westminster as an 
example of one who, without compromising his 
principles, associated with Nonconformists, the 
speaker said that it was a distinct cause for 
thanksgiving, that in this crucial controversy, 
while. on neither side was there the slightest com- 
romise of principle or relaxation of conflict, on 
oth sides there was a large advance in courtesy, 
candour, and charity. In their relations to other 
Nonconformist bodies, the years had no records, 
save of brotherly esteem, reciprocal ministerial ser- 
vice, friendly intercourse, and evangelical co-opera- 
tion. The bitter controversies of former years were 
unknown. It was one of the phenomena that nega- 
tively threwstrong light upon the evils of an Establish- 
ment, that while with it all Nonconformists had fierce 
controversy and but little ecclesiastical or even 
Christian fellowship—and the same might be said 
of sacerdotalism—between different bodies of Non- 
conformists controversy was almost unknown. They 
recognised each others’ convictions, and conceded 
the liberty they claimed. Schism in the Congrega- 
tional Churches was unknown to those now living. 
Their Churches were simply brotherhoods, and if 
a Church or minister fell into sin it did not involve 
the denomination, None of the heresies of the 
last half-century, either sacerdotal or rationalistic, 
had had either their origin or any following, in 
orthodox Nonconformist Churches. Rome received 
no converts from them; nor had Rationalism, which 
was the more characteristic peril of their Church 
habit and thought, won many proselytes. At no 
period of our history was there more generous con- 
cession of individual liberty of thought ; and perhaps 
there never was more consentaneous belief of the 
great fundamental principles of the faith of Christ. 
Ragged - schools, theatre preachings, and a hundred 
forms of ingenious and self-sacrificing Christian 
agency, attested a keener Christian sensibility, a 
larger sense of the presence of Christ, and a more 
pervading love and service of Christ than their 
Church life had ever known. The Christian ele- 
ment pervaded the social atmosphere also to a larger 
extent than formerly, and men listened to the 
preaching of Christ. Of the brotherhood, the 
purity, the intelligence, the devotedness of their 
ministerial life he must not speak, nor of the 
general peace and prosperity of the life of their 
Churches. Much might be said about both. But 
speaking relatively, and making all reasonable 
allowance for exceptions, they had abounding cause 
to be thankful to God. They lived in a good time 
—an earnest, they might hope, of a still better time 
which was coming. . 

After singing, the Rev. F. Stepuens (Birming- 
ham) delivered an address on reasons for gratitude 
to God, on account of the recent revival of evange- 
listic zeal amongst them. He spoke in thankful 
terms of what had been done in the way of chapel- 
building since 1851, of the work of the Home 
Missionary Society, and of the extension of Sunday- 
schools and mission rooms, and said when the his- 
tory of the churches during the last five-and-twenty 
years came to be written, the historian would have 
to describe u period, with whatever drawbacks, dis- 
tinguished by steady progress in most, if not in all, 
those t qualities which constitute the true glory 
of a Christian community. He trusted that all who 
had attended these meetings would go back to their 
several spheres, filled with more earnest determi- 
nation than ever to work for the honour of Christ 
and the salvation of men. 

Another hymn having been sung, a vote of thanks 
to the chairman was moved by Mr. W. H. Wil- 
lans, seconded by the Rev. A. Hannay, and 
adopted, and the meeting was closed with the 
benediction. 


The Union reassembled on Thursday morning in 
the Memorial Hall. The chair was first taken by 
Mr. Miller and afterwards by the Rev. A. Thom. 
son. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN, 


The business commenced by a vote of thanks to 
the Rev. Alexander Thomson, M.A., for his con- 
duct in the chair, being moved by the Rev. E. R. 
ConDER, seconded Mr. Henry Wricut, and 
carried enthusiastically, The CHAIRMAN briefly 
acknowledged the compliment, and explained that 
the address with which he had opened the session 
had not been made so full and perfect as he would 
wish, inasmuch as it made slight mention of the ex- 
cessive sensibility sometimes shown by the more 
educated laity, who ought, instead of shunning the 
association of their plainer brethren, to use their 


— in helping to raise the latter to their own 
evel, 


EXCHANGE OF PULPITS, 


The Rev. J. M‘Dovcatt (Darwin) moved the 


following resolution, which had been left over from 
Wednesday's sitting: * 

That the assembly regards the desire expressed by some 
dis hed ministers of the Church of England to be at 
liberty to officiate in Nonconformist worship as a welcome 
sign of the abatement of the exclusive spirit which, as a rule, 
has hitherto been manifested by the clergy in regard to the 
work and worship of the Dissenting churches; that it cor- 
dially reciproeates the fraternal feeling which has led those 
ministers to protest against the 


legal restrictions under 
which * 


It would be remembered, he said, in the case of 
Mr. Fremantle being invited to preach in the City 


— 


| Temple, when the right of a minister of the Esta- 


blishment was tested by being submitted to two 
eminent counsel, that the right was found not to 
exist, and the bishop’s power to refuse permission 
established. As to the appearance of clergymen in 
Congregational pulpits, he considered they ought 
never to think of such a thing, except in the way 
of an exchange—the reciprocity must be real and 
not one-sided, (Loud cheers.) The desire of the 


‘Church clergymen to preach in their chapels was 


only of value if it was in obedience to a Divine 
monition, and such being the case they ought to 
obey such a monition before laws of the State ; for 
is it not lawful to obey God rather than man? 
(Cheers.) The speaker criticised at some length 
the speech of Dean Stanley, delivered at the City 
Temple, and contended that the Dean merely 
touched on the skirts of the relationship of the 
Nonconformists with a State-governed and pa- 
tronised Church. Sacerdotalism introduced exclu- 
siveness and patronage into the State, and its 
clergy and laity eagerly embraced the spirit and 
fostered it. Might he suggest to those gentlemen 
that, if Nonconformists were to devote their time 
and money for the purpose of getting the law re- 
pealed which prevented an exchange of pulpite, 
they would by no means desist from their efforts to 
disestablish ? Dean Stanley referred to George 
Fox’s saying with regard to Lichfield bells, that 
every stroke of the bells was a stroke on his heart. 
The stroke of the bells depended upon the building. 
from which they rang, and the great Quaker, no 
doubt, was alluding to the distorted services held 
in the buildings to which the bells rang forth invi- 
tation. The dim light which shone through tho 
stately windows of Westminster Abbey was symbo.« 
lical of the state of Dean Stanley’s mind, (Cheers) 

The Rev. E. WRITE (Kentish-town), in seconding 
the resolution, said : The tone of the earlier clauses 
of this resolution does not much encourage a 
seconder to dwell upon the project for the inter- 


change of pulpits by legal authority during the con- 


tinuance of the Establishment ; and yet there is 
one aspect of the case on that side which deserves, 
at least, a passing notice ; for, after all, there is 
something in Dr. Matthew Arnold’s favourite 
advice to us to allow the spiritual air to play 
freely round our stock notions”; and the inter- 
change of ministry might promote that circulation 
of ideas. We English are all islanders, and this 
insularity is reflected in our intelligence, We are 
a slowly-thinking people, and have the natural in- 
sular dislike for outsiders, We don't go quite the 
length of the Chinese rabble, who follow foreigners 
| through the streets, shouting ‘‘ Foreign devils — 
(laughter)—but we must allow that there is in 
oe se all round, a good deal of stolid sectarian- 
ism of thought, and a good deal of organised intole- 
rance, which render it urgently desirable to get an 
occasional infusion of thinking from men bred in 
other churches and under other systems, We, in 
particular, of the Independent faith, form an archi- 
pelago of islanders. Isolation is the cardinal law 
of our constitution, and this, while it has its advan- 
tages, has its dangers ; so that it would be really a 
ood work, if it were possible, to promote some 
interchange of ideas on Sundays. I think that if 
the churches of every persuasion in England were 
dependent alone on the thinking done on their own 
premises—(laughter)—and if they were dependent 
only on their own literature and press, there would 
not be so much progress in thought and knowledge 
as would be desirable. (Cheers.) We owe much 
more than is commonly considered to the great 
secular press of this country—(cheers)—which is 
read by us all alike, for the cultivation of the 
spirit of inquiry and research among us. (Cheers.) 
ow would you like to be shut up in a desert 
island with nothing to read every week except the 
Christian World and the English Independent ? 
(Laughter and cheers.) Or, if you are a Baptist, 
with nothing else than the /reeman and the 
Earthen Vessel, (Great laughter.). There is some- 
thing, then, in this project for vaccinating churches 
with a touch of wholesome thinking from without ; 
and, if it were possible, I should like to see our 
Independent churches subjected to rather a 
frequent influence from men who would remind 
them that Christendom is a wider word than is 
sometimes remembered, and includes a vast his- 
torical development of thought, and an immense 
variety of modes of feeling and expression—(cheers) 
besides those exemplified in the Declaration of 
Faith“ of the London Chapel Building Society.” 
(Laughter.) I will go even further. I should not 
object to have one whole year of the meetings of 
this Union devoted to the work of velebrating the 
virtues, instead of the vices, of other churches, 
(Cheers.) I am, of course, sensible of the necessity 
of listening twice a year, for the most part to 
public statements such as we have now heard of the 
reasons for Nonconformity. I quite see the neces- 
sity for discussing, as you have done so ably, the 
questions, How to get more polished, How to 
get better paid,” and How to get buried at li 
in the parish churchyard,” (Laughter.) But I w 
willingly devote a whole year, by way of a yoy 
to the celebration of the many virtues, and to 
study of the many excellent methods, even of the 
Anglican clergy. (Cheers.) And the time would 
not be wasted; for some of the processes in which 
you are engaged are of the nature of al opera- 
tions, and in the business of extracting a row 
double teeth the dentist or doctor must approa 
aughter 
to the 


his patient with a friendly hand. (Great 
and cheers.) A little more time dev | 
business of trying to understand other churches 


and other systems, and to appreciate their excel- 
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lence, would considerably strengthen our position 
in the country and dispose the opposite party to 
listen to us more patiently. (Cheers.) But I agree 
with the resolution that it is useless to expect such 
blessedness as the free interchange of ministry from 
the clergy as things now are among us. The movers 
of this enterprise are men of unexceptionally catho- 
lic souls, and must not to be taken as examples of 
their brethren. Moreover, the English congrega- 
tions generally do not, I think, desire any conside- 
rable infusion of a foreign element into their 
religious life. I do not think the Nonconformist 


23 reall 
tion ok the clerioal agency, and I am sure the 


Anglican congregations do not desire much of ours. 
(Hear.) When they desire it, as some of them do 
now and then, they like it complete, pure and 
simple,” (Laughter.) They come to our churches 
listen to the complete manifestations, just as 

we go to their churches and hear the whole system 
of ir ideas set forth without modification 
or reserve. But in any interchange of service 
on a * scale there would be reservations 
and an inevitable tendency to keep back part 
of the whole doctrine. Now, no one can 
reach with all his heart who keeps back 
k his mind. (Hear, hear.) Our ecclesiastical 
differences * V2 profound doctrinal dif- 
ferences. The idea of the Church is the result 
of the idea of the individual eraty man—just 


as a point generates a line, a line a square, and a | 


square acube, If you believe that a soul is regene- 
rate ey a priest or a sacrament, ee proceed 
to confer that supposed blessing on a whole = 
and all the parishioners are so made mem of 
Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven.” If you believe that regeneration 
is the result of a direct personal visitation of God's 
Spirit to the soul, not through a priest or a sacra- 
ment, then you cannot expect this to be territorial, 
and you will have a church of a wholly different 
description, and you cannot make these two 
systems work together until you succeed in har- 
monizing their ideas. Now, the resolution leads us 
to think of disestablishment as the remedy for 
these divisions—(loud cheers)—and seems to assure 
‘us that when it comes the relations between Chris- 
tian bodies will be set thoroughly right, and we 
shall all preach freely for one another to our 
heart’s content, I trust it may be so; but all I 
know is the disestablishment is delayed, the 
is consummation to be realised. 
(Hear spirit of a church when dises- 
tablished depends a good deal on what it was while 
till united with the civil power, just as the cha- 
racter of a soul when d depends on what it 


was when in the body. If it was a ports on Pro- 
testant Church, it ible that its clergy will 
behave in a proper rly spirit when compelled 


to stand alone. If it were a 
Church, its clergy 
tolerant, the most in 


oman or a Romani- 
will become the most in- 

iguing, and the most 

| body of men in the whole common- 
th. ( cheers.) If you require any justi- 
fication for such strong language, look at Ireland, 
look at Belgium, look at Italy, and look even at 
free America, where the Episcopal Church is the 
most unsocial of all the religious bodies in the 


sing 
dan 


United States. (Hear, hear.) The moral is for 
this country—Disestablish quickly, if at all— 


(great cheering)—for, if you wait until the Angli- 
are still 


ne 
further; but give them time, and they will dead 
you a rare life when you set them free. 

The Rev. J. G. Rocsrs (who spoke amidst some 
im and cries ok Divide“) advocated the 
cultivation of kindly feelings with those ministers 
of the Establishment who were willing, as Christian 
brethren, to come and preach in their chapels. He 
was not going to ask to ae in any church in re- 
turn, as he had not any desire to break the law, and 
was not particularly anxious to agitate for an amend- 
ment of the law. There was no evidence of this 
being a wide movement, and in any arrangements 
made for such an exchange of pulpits all care ought 
to be taken to base them on the principle of 
full religious equality. The resolution was then 
agreed to. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL-BUILDING 
SOCIETY . : 

Mr. Jonx Crosstey, M. P., in moving the next 
the constitution of this society was 
. 
1 on to bu r 
annum, at which rete 220 would have been built 
at the present time, bit the number actually 
erected and assisted was no less than 480—( Hear, 
hear)—giving accommodation to no less than 220,000 
persons. Towards the erection and extension of 
uarters of a million, 


had contributed 120,000/. The places of 
2 had been assisted had age was 
. 4 responded be an annual collection. 

F were now asking for assistance, and 
the fund required argumentation. The money 


had, so far, been contributed by a few members ; 
had contributed no less than 

1 r raised. A — long ad vo- 
of a separate column for a fund 

of ministers’ (Hear, hear.) 
cause of raising the 


wish for a very large importa- | 


funds required for the erection of five houses for 
ministers—all honour to her! Another point was 
the requirements of the colonies, and their needs 
had been to a certain extent met by himself, and in 
every case the loans had been promptly paid. He 
again asked the members to give their assistance, 
and raise the loan fund to 50,0001 by the end of 
1878. He then moved the following resolution :— 


That this assembly acknowledges that the English Chapel 


Building Society, in common with our other denominational 


institucions, has strong claims on the generous and steady 
support of our churches. It was formed in accordance with 
— 4 — instructions of the Congregational Union; it has 
fastly adhered for twenty-two years to the useful work 
assigned to it; it has been instrumental in the erection of 
nearly 500 places of worship; it has acquired, and is con- 
tinually acqui „valuable practical — 12 which it 
brings to bear, as far as it can, in all cases aided by its funds, 
and which knowledge is freely at the service of all our 
church*s, whether aided financially or not; and its work, 
which is auxiliary to all other Christian work, is rendered at 
the present time more necessary than ever by the growth of 
sacerdotal and other heresies, and by the oct tte 
revival of spiritual religion. This assembly learns therefore 
with faction that the society, while contin to help 
with grants, is wishful to raise its loan fund by the end of 
1878 to 50,00C/.—money to be advanced on personal yon h 
and to be returned to the society in various annual - 
ments without interest; and assembly earnestly com- 
mends that scheme to the prompt and li aid of our 
churches. Such fund would save in many cases from the 
risk and cost of mortgage; would save in interest alone to 
the churches aided 2,500/. per annum (equivalent in twenty 
years te a grant of 50,000/. to such churches); would secure 
the early extinction of church debts ; would favour the inde- 
ence and mutual helpfulness of churches; would pro- 

ly bring back to the society, by the annual ceturns, for 
immediate redistribution, 7,000/. pe annum; and is really 


pr gene to the steady growth aud permanent efficiency 
0 : 


Mr. HAN DEL CossHaM, in addition to what Mr. 
Crossley had said, wished it to be known that as the 
society was now of age, more was expected of it 
than during its infancy. He hoped there were in 
the meeting some who would come forward and 
make part of twenty to give 500l. each; at any rate, 
he would make one. As to the need of the chapels 
he believed that an extension was never more 
wanted, for; notwithstanding the efforts of late 
years, there remained two millions of children un- 
assailed in the country. He wanted the chapels 
also as centres of political light; there was at pre- 
sent a great deal of political darkness, or we should 
not have the Government we have. They aleo 
formed a bulwark against sacerdotalism and Popery, 
a question to be fought much sooner than most 
people think. He believed that society also did 
nearly as much good in the way of advice as by 
direct pecuniary aid. The chapels ought to be re- 
presentative of Nonconformity, good, substantial, 
plain, but still attractive. (Cheers.) He seconded 
the motion. | 

Mr. Manton, of Birmingham, detailed the efforts 
at chapel-building in that town, the result of a 
beginning made by Mr. John Crossley and: another 
member, twenty-one years ago. He suggested the 
formation of a league of two thousand members, 
each ‘eae to give a guinea towards each new 
chapel. 

THE DOCTRINES AND INFLUENCE OF THE OXFORD 
AND BRIGHTON CONFERENCES, 

After a further devotional exercise, 

The Rev. G. Wap Rostnson, of Brighton, read 
a paper on The doctrines and influence of the 
Oxford and Brighton Conferences,” He contended 
that a truer conception of the Christian life was pre- 
sented at those conferences than was usual amongst 
the churches. The point of difference was the doc- 
trine of sanctification as taught in the conference 
and as taught in the churches, The conference not 
only taught progressive sanctification, but also the 
attitude of surrender and trust, in which only pro- 
gressive sanctification can take place, 

The Rev. W. KIxdsLAxpb, of Bradford, also read 
a paper on the same subject. He had never read a 
similar number of speeches as those spoken at 
Brighton, in which so many passages of Scripture 
were quoted with so great an adherence to the 
letter in contradistinction to the spirit. Far more 

rominence was given to what ought to be in man 
than what was in Christ. Rarely did he find Christ 
exhibited at conferences with the same explicitness 
as He was in the Epistles. The teaching was too 
much subjective. In many cases it y substi- 
tuted the bad habit of introspection for the healthy 
habit of self-examination. He would not quarrel 
with the expression ‘‘sanctification by faith,” but 
with the assumption that such sanctification was 
an immediate experience, and not of a progressive 
character. Faith does not supersede human energy, 
but rather stimulates it. A man was not merely 
receptive, but energised by contact with Christ. 
The will of God was that we run with activity the 
race set before us. Some one at Oxford spoke of 
4 all liberty of choice. This God did not 
ask for. Little more appeared at Brighton than a 
negative idea of a Christian life, and very few went 
beyond it. At Brighton men had cried, ‘* Peace, 


8 when there was no peace; they had professed 


ve found a 2 which was of a merely 
passive nature, and took no account of a distracted 
church around them. 


The Rev. Mr. Marrraxp (Sydenham) said that 
Mr. Kingsland misapprehended many of the 
tions of the teaching of the Oxford and 
righton Conventions; but his 1 in risin 
was to ask the assembly to hear Dr. Asa Mahan, o 
America, who had been working more than forty 
ears in the sunlight, and would exercise, he be- 
ieved, a mighty influence in this country. One 
word, however, he would like to add, that it was 


not faith that had been magnified at the conferences, 
but Christ in us—Christ our our 


peace, Christ 
righteousness, Christ our sanctification, and Christ 


our power. There had not only been subjective 


teaching at the conferences, but something more, 
which had led those who attended them to go back 
to the churches with a mightier 
souls, \ 

The Rev. E. R. Conner, M. A., of Leeds, said 
that perhaps Dr. Asa Mahan might address the 
assembly with more profit after he bad heard some 
other criticisms, though he (Mr. Conder) deprecated 
hyper-criticism. Perhaps there was a danger of 
magnifying differences, and he thought that Mr. 
8 unduly disparagedethe ordinary 
teaching of the churches. He could not recognise 
any very fundamental differences between the 
broad philosophy of the teaching of the conventions 
and the humbler attempts that had been made for 
the past thirty years to teach sanctification. It 
seemed to him to be a — of the analysis or 
logic of the spiritual life, in which department 
Roman Catholics had been far ahead of Protestant 
theologians. The conventions did not recognise 
that the attitude, or position, of the will was only 
a preparation for obedience, and hardly obedience 
itself. The attitude of obedience might be per- 
fectly illusory, as when soldiers stood in an attitude 
to obey and yet might refuse to “ay | their order 
when given. Upon two points, however, he 
was anxious to be answered by those qualificd 
to speak for theconventions, First there appeared 
to be at the conventions an almost exclusive use of 
the word Jesus in regard to our Saviour. Now, 
that title was very sparingly used in the New Tes- 
tament except with the title of Lord or Christ ; and 
when used alone there was always a special reason 
for it. What was the special reason of the conven- 
tions? He confessed to the fear lest in the very 
familiar contemplation of the humanity of Jesus 
there should be lost some of those things which 
were essential to completejdiscipleship. Then the 


power to win 


second point was still more serious, viz., was 


there not a danger that in the constant presentation 
of Jesus, the Father had been lost sight of? The 
Lord Jesus Christ everywhere said that the words 
He spoke were not his, but the Father’s. Hadthey 
found at these conventions that the Father had 
been presented as the Lord Jesus Christ presented 
him? There was a danger lest the Swedenborgian 
or some other theology might unconsciously creep 
into the teaching of the conventions. When they 
were told to carry their cross to Jesus they all 
knew that was true, but it was only half true. 


The Rev. W. C. BoarpMaAN (late of Epsom) said 
as he happened to be related to the Rev. W. E. 
Boardman, and to have been associated with Mr. 
Pearsall Smith in the dissemination of the views 
which had just been criticised, in some respects very 
fairly, he thought he had a right to say a few 
words, In 1841 he was converted in the 
Church of England, and afterwards attended the 
ministry of the Rev. J. H. Evans in John-street ; 
therefore he was of a liberal turn of mind from the 
commencement, About a year after his conversion 
to the Church of England he told the mini- 
ster (the Rev. T. J. Judkin) that he would 
like to enter the ministry, but there was 
one great obstacle, because the Prayer-book 
taught baptismal regeneration, in which he did 
not believe. The minister preached a special 
sermon on the subject, but it had no effect on him 
(Mr. Boardman). He then went to John-street 
which was connected with the early movement of 
the Plymouth Brethren. For a time he went 
among the Brethren, and was with them in the - 
palmy days before those sad divisions and heresies 
on the sufferings of Christ made their appearance. 
Now the point he wanted to mention was that 
there had been too much yea and nay ” preaching. 
He had heard the song— 

It is a point I long to know; 
Oft it causes anxious thought 
sung in other churches than those of Methodists, 
Those words of the inspired John—‘‘ These things 
I have written unto you that believe in the name 
of the Son of God, that you may know that you 
have eternal life,” ought to make them alter that 
song and sing— 
It is a point I ought to know ; 
It does not cause me anxious thought. 
Since that he had the privilege of listening to the 
clear and certain sounds of the Gospel as sent out 
by Mr. Pearsall Smith and Mr. W. E. Boardman, 
his cousin; and he had said to his cousin—‘‘I don’t 
quite agree with all your statements abont sanctifi- 
cation, and Mr. Boardman made a very honest 
remark to this effect—‘‘ We don't pretend to have 
reached perfection as to our doctrine. We are open 
to improvement.“ (Cries of Hear hear.”) He 
was t ul to hear that, for he had a perfect 
dread of anything like Popish infallibility. The 
moment he found any congregation taking the 
— of rigid perfection he —— from it with 
isgust. Let them press forward to it, but not say 
they had got it. 
he Rev, Mr. Frddis (Brighton) said there was 
little to object to in Mr. Kingsland’s paper, and 
nothing in the utterances of the speakers to answer, 
except one or two statements such as that the 
convention consulted the law# of taste instead of the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ—(cries of No, no) 
—and further that the Spirit was given rather to. 
sanctify ourselves than that the Lord Jesus Christ 
should be our sanctification. With these excep- 
tions there had been little in the address that those 
who had attended the conferences could not 
heartily agree with. There must be some misappre- 
hension if it was thought the conferences put faith 
in the fo und Christ in the background. 
There must be forgetfulness of reiterated state- 
ments if, because peace was dwelt on, there 
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was a notion that they had come to the end 
of the conflict. The difference between the old 
and the new teaching was—in former times it 
was conflict with the expectation of defeat—(cries 
ok“ No“) but now it was conflict with the expec- 
tation of victory. He did not know that he need 
answer Mr. Conder as to the use of the word 
„Jesus.“ That Name had been brought into undue 
prominence by other schools of thought quite as 
much as by the school whose thoughts they were 
discussing. It was possible that Name might be 
endeared to some bythe recollection that His name 
was called Jesus because He came to save His people 
from their sins. There were some passages in the 
New Testament to the level of which our lives had 
hardly even tried to rise. Our Saviour promised 
that if any man would come to Him he should 
never thirst. It seemed that hitherto the life of 
Christians had been a life of thirst instead of a life 
of rejoicing; and there appeared to him to be 
blessings of a spiritual life which had hitherto been 
overlooked, and which, for some reason or other, 
had not been enjoyed. With these profound con- 
victions he went to the Oxford conference, and it 
seemed to him as théugh he were among a 
choir of angels who were in the enjoyment of 
sunshine of God's presence, and who were 
attaining to a marked power, not only over 
sin, but to a positive holness to which hitherto 
all had been strangers. A most earnest layman 
declared to him that he had never attended 
any meeting which had lifted him up so much. 
When he returned from Oxford he preached for his 
Sunday-school, and made a remark which startled 
some people, for he said he should like to see the 
whole school made new, and the old teachers sent 
away ; and, marvellous to state, that thing had now 
come to pass, for within a year his school was like 
a new oue. The same teachers had a power now 
that they never had before ; a spiritual change had 
come over those engaged in the work. What the 
mere echoes of the Oxtord C nference did, the 
Brighton Convention had established. He testified 
to that which he had seen, and to the truth which 
had accomplished it, and which had given him four 
or five candidates for missionary services when he 
had never had asingle offer during the previous 
fifteen years. He would say, ‘‘If this is truth 
destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.“ 


Dr. AsA MAHAN said it was his wish that his 
name should not be mentioned to the assembly, but 
as it had been he would state a fact. They had 
all heard of the death of Mr. Finney, with whom 
he had been associated since 1835. When Dr. 
Patton was ordained and installed over a church in 
South Boston, the council put this question to him, 
Ik we instal you over this church, will you let 
Mr. Finney enter your pulpit?” He replied that he 
should. It was then affirmed by some of the brethren 
that these men were not brethren, but aliens. 
Some thirty-five years after, when the Congrega- 
tional Association of the whole of the United States 
met at Oberlin, Mr. Finney came in, and the 
whole body rose to their feet to welcome him. Mr. 
Finney then delivered an address on the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost ; and was requested by a unanimous 
vote to preach the next Sabbath on that specific 
subject. Three years subsequent to that, at the 
next meeting of the General Association, at New- 
haven, the subject chosen to be preached on was 
the Pentecostal Baptism as the hope of the 
Church.” Now, Dr. Patton had dropped this re- 
mark — Every man will live to see the truth 
triumph if he lives long enough.“ (Laughter.) 
Now he would say that those very doctrines for 
which they were pronounced aliens were welcome 
in all the evangelical denominations; and Mr. 
Boardman was recently appointed moderator of an 
association formed of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Methodists, united 
to hold conferences throughout the United States 
for the promotion of this great doctrine. The 
substance of the teachings of those who ad- 
vocated what was called ‘‘the higher life,” was 
not to look inward. (Hear, hear.) People were 
guarded everywhere against being in a sub- 
jective state, the great object of thought being 
to fix the faith and thought upon Christ, as out 
wisdom, our rightéousness, our sanctification, and 
redemption. He never heard an individual so uni- 
formly caution people against looking within at 
their feelings as Mr. Smith did. To look to Jesus, 
and let their faith fix on Him; that was Mr. 
Smith’s teaching. Instead of teaching the doctrine 
that we are sanctified by faith, it was the opposite 
to that—viz., that faith itself did not sanctify, but 
that Jesus sanctified us when we t Him. 
That was the doctrine. Everywhere the impotence 
of faith itself to sanctify was taught and insisted 
upon, as well as the power of Christ to effect it 
when we trust Him. These truths had been taught 
for forty years by devoted brethren in the United 
States, and the fruit had been visible; the conviction 
growing in all the churches that the teach- 
ing was of God. At the meeting of the 
General Association of the Unitarian Body, the 
opening sermon was on the ‘‘ Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost —such was the extent and the power of the 
truth of that great doctrine, [The time-bell put an 
end here to the discourse. } 5 

The Rev. Mr. Dortna said he had no hesitation 
in declaring his very strong conviction in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments which were rally asso- 
ciated in their minds with the Oxford and Brighton 
Conventions, He held that the aim of the Oxford 
and Brighton Conferences, in the main, was to pro- 
mote those subjective views of the Christian 
which really ended in a dangerous and fatal 

i” 2 %. as 


2 


| trospection. 


were to be accepted here, then he and other minis- 
ters had been not only a little but fearfully mis- 
taken as to the character of the Christian life itself. 
The aim of the Christian ministry was not simply 
to induce in the minds of men, especially the weak 
thinkers, the mere ambition to reach what was 
called happiness, but rather to lead them to do 
right, and to be true, pure, and good. If the aim 
of the ministry was simply to silence the fears that 
ought to rise in the human breast, and calm the 
anxieties which ought to be present there—to 


silence those questions which had relation to the 


intellectual, moral, and spiritual life of man—he 

had very little sympathy with it. He believed that 
the peace that passed all understanding was some- 

thing different from the peace of those who ex- 

pressed it in songs and ditties in relation to the 

pee ey and peace they had achieved. 

r. R. W. Dae (Birmingham) said that a few 
weeks ago he read in the Record an account of the 
impression which he had the misfortune to produce, 
by his public life, on the minds of the members of 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England. 
(Laughter.) He could not recognise the portrait, 
nor could he now recognise in the papers which had 
been read even the rough outlines of that form of 
truth which in his mind had been associated with 
the Oxford and Brighton Conventions. He thanked 
God that the Sermon on the Mount began with a 
series of beatitudes; and he believed that the 
blessedness which Christ assured to those that 
loyally recognise His authority and trust His 
love, was one of the best and surest preparations 
for the faithful keeping of His commandments. 
What were the facts they were discussing? Some 
of their brethren told them that during the last 
two or three years the heavens had become bright 
above them with a new glory, that they had found 
in Christ, not only a deeper peace, but a richer 
strength for all Christian services. If any one 
would tell him how the heavens had become 
brighter, how his peace could become deeper, and 
his strength augmented, he would thank him for 
telling it, and would not be too critical about the 
way in which he told it. He quite agreed in the 
singularly uncritical manner in which those asso- 
ciated with the doctrine under discussion had quoted 
“oops from both the Old and New Testaments ; 

ut the same sort of thing was to be found in the 
secondary theological writings of two hundred 
— ago. He had himself remarked to Mr. 
rdman that this movement had prophets but no 
teachers, and Mr. Boardman acknowledged that 
there was some truth in it. He asked if Mr. 
Boardman could show him any theological book 
where this doctrine was stated to satisfy any theo- 
logical mind, and Mr. Boardman was obliged to 
acknowledge that it would be very difficult to do 
so. But let them come to the real facts. If it was 
true that brethren had found in this doctrine 
fuller strength and richer joy, and that in the 
result they were more useful to the ministry, let 
them in God’s name try and find out what this thing 
was. (Hear, hear.) He had been called upon to 
speak, not as one hostile to this movement, but 
favourable to it. He was perfectly clear of this, 
that a new light had come, and that a new strength 
had arisen in very many hearts as to the result of 
this teaching ; and that they had come to see, as 
they said, that there was a larger power in God for 
the sanctification of the human soul than they had 
ever imagined before. Was not that a good thing 
for any Christian man to discover? In answer to 
their faith, God had said, According to thy faith 
be it unto thee.” If the same discovery could be 
made to him he should thank God for it. ‘They 
had discovered a difference between the old and the 
new theory of sanctification. Was there nct some 
use in accepting the new theory roughly? Was 
there not the same principle in both? Did we not 
divide sin into two classes? Did they not say to 
the drunken, violent, and profligate man that before 
he could come to Christ, all that must cease? 
When he had come was it not possible that occa- 
sionally he would relapse into old habits, but there 
would be a clear line between his old and his new 
habits of life. There was a second class of sins— 
sins of temper, selfishness, and envy. Yet, with 
regard to these, no one expected such a clear 
line to be drawn before the old life and the new. 
He thought they should make people understand 
that if the Cross of God could cure a man of 
drunkenness it could also cure a bad temper. His 
own impression of the teachings of the conference 
was this—that God was able to save men from one 
set of sins as well as another. abies 


The Rev. Dr. Rosertson (of Cambridge) con- 
gratulated the assembly on the spirit in which the 
discussion had been conducted. He was persuaded 
that in the main the truth enforced at the con- 
ferences was both true and important ; but he did 
not believe that either the truth or the importance 
was any new discovery, for the great central truths 
were just those that the best men in all times had 
always held and rejoiced in, The thing which had 
come to his soul with the greatest force was this, 
that asa Christian people we had never done justice 
to the resources of God’s grace on the one hand, 
nor to the explicit promises of His word on the 
other. When he had read anew the promises in 
the Old Testament and the New he had been 
astounded that his eyes should have been held and 
that he had not before understood. There was 
abundant grace for all our requirements ; but the 
condition of the reception of that grace was that 
we should be completely consecrated and wholly 


purrendered to God. The Old Testament was | 


If the views held at the conference 


full of reconciliation, and the New full of 
self-sacrifice ; and these things were necessary to 
qualify for the reception of the grace. This was 
wy what they had been praying and singing for 
or years past, and was it strange they should hear 


a voice“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come; the 


glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” There were 


some objections urged to-day which did not really 


lie againt these teachings; but there were some 


which not only lie against the teaching at Brighton, 
but against all revealed religion. The teachings 
not only produced rest and joy to the soul, but 
great power. They had been speaking in former 
meetings of the necessity for younger men of higher 
power for the ministry. He could testify that from 
the circle in which he moved there were many men 
of the highest cultivation at the universities who 


were ready to give themselves up entirely to the 


work of God. He knew school teachers who 
formerly lamented their want of power who now 
were rewarded with great success. If the move- 
ment was from man it would fall; but if from God 
it would prosper. He found in different parts of 
the country that the churches were waiting and 
longing for the freshness of the spiritual life; the 
people were dissatisfied and wanted to feel some: 
thing of the recent wave; and the thirst of their 
souls would never be satisfied until there came 
down the living waters of the love of God. 

The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY said he should not have 
spoken but that he had the impression that the 
essence of the matter before the meeting had not 
been fairly treated. (Hear, hear.) He could moa 
with all Mr. Dale had said, except the seal which he 
had put on this rew form of doctrine. He be- 
lieved with Mr. Dals that we had to contend 
against inward as well as outward sine, and if 
ministers did not teach their people Christian 
duties in regard to inward sins, they would fail in 
the ministry. But when Mr. Dale said he would 
not be critical as to the way in which what had 
been call the higher life was attained, then he 
(Dr. Kennedy) disagreed with him, because he waa 
himself expecially critical as to the way in which 
they obtained faith, or anything that could be 
called holiness. He dared not believe even in 
Christ on grounds which were not solid and true ; 
and he dared not imagine he had attained holiness: 
unless he had attained it in a Christian way by the 
truth of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was his convic- 
tion that this theory of the higher life,” instead 
of logically promoting holiness, was logically Anti- 
nomian. For instance, take Mr. Robinson’s state- 
ment that the underlying principle of the theory 
was that, by a certain act of will, we surrender 
ourselves to Christ, to receive from Christ certain 
blessings ; that we are responsible tu-day only up to 
the amount of will which we can put forth; that to- 
morrow our will may be more comprehensive in its 
surrender, but that we are responsible only each day 
for the amount of will put forth—whether by the 
grace of God, or without the grace of God, they 
were not told, But he contended that if his will to- 
day did not give up property, person, life, passion, 
temper, and everything else, he was criminal; he 
was not responsible merely up to the will he had 
to-day, but he was responsible up to the require- 
ments of God’s most holy word. There was the 
fundamental error of the whole pone He could not 
enter fully into the argument now, but in regard to 
the distinction made between passive and active, 
he had read Mr. Boardman’s book many years ago, 
and it was contended that we had both voluntary 
and involuntary muscles, and that Christians had 
overlooked the difference between those which gave 
activity and those which were passive. It was con- 
tended that so far as we were active we could sur- 
render ourselves to Christ, and that afterwards we 
must remain passive, and allow Christ to work 
upon us aud do that which he had promised. To 
him (Dr. Kennedy) that was utterly falee in philo- 
sophy and in religion. Mr. Kingsland had already 
shown that the work of the Spirit was not a work 
acting on us while we are passive, but that it was a 
work which energised the whole moral nature, 
so that we continue ‘‘to will and to do of 
God’s good pleasure” all the length of our lives. 
The error seemed to be that man of his own will 
was able to make the surrender to Christ; 
whereas, he (Dr. Kennedy) believed that there 
was no act which required the grace of God 
so much as that very act by which he was 
supposed to put himself under the Divine 
influence. He would only say this, that they were 
agreed that there was Christian contentment held 
out as practicable in God's holy word; and that 
there was within reach a far higher life than wo 
had yet attained. They were all agreed that the 

race through which they could reach this higher 
ife and contentment: was the grace of our Lord 
and Saviour; and he believed wehad not done jus ice 
to the promises of God's Holy Word with reference 
to our sanctification. He believed all this, but he 
would say, Beware of new methods.“ He did 
not think this novelty was according to. Scrip! ure; 
he did not think it was the way by which they 
would attain the high Christian life which St. Paul 
attained. He believed they were indebted to those 
who had called atteation to this subject, but they 
were not indebted to them fur their instruction, 
which they professed to give as prophets rather 
than teachers. He believed they were teachers, 
and not prophets, but they were teachers essentially 
not of that which was true, but of that which was 
false in regard to the points under discussion. 

This closed the discussion, after which the bene- 
diction was pronounced. 7 
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Atthe AUTUMNAL MEETING of the Co 


Union, held in London last week, the 
Ns among others were unauimously 


ational 


“That the Assembly, having beard that the new ree 
tions on fugitive slaves, lately issued by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, have been suspended by the Government, would 
. profound regret that such orders were ever 
issued ; and inasmuch as Lord Derby has stated that the 
obnoxious instructions were issued after high advice 
had been obtained, and have been suspended in deference to 
public feeling (that they may, therefore, be by-and-bye re- 
_yemued), the Assembly declares that the only course which 


will sa the English nation is that they d be abso- 
is wn.” 
distinguished ‘Ministets of the Church of, England l be at 
ure to t 
2 2 — . ＋ ow formist worship as a . 
tl as 
has hitherto been manifested to the 


those 
which 
actment whi 
desire ; but it cannot regard any movement for this reform 
as likely to be successful in the face of the sacerdotal pre- 
tensions of one large portion of the clergy, and the assertion 
of State-Church privilege ty another large portion; and it 
has ceased 10 hope that a right relation will be established 
between the several Christian commuinties in the land until 


all shall be stri of distinctive State privileges, and left 
Di laws.“ A gre 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, 18th October, 1875. 
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“SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 
} 


the RATEPAYERS of the BOROUGH of 
FINSBURY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 


The lamented death of Mr. Tabrum having caused u 
vacancy in the Finsbury Division of the School Board, it bas 
been decided that an Election shall take place on the 29th 
November next, and I beg to OF FER myself as a CANDI- 
DATE for your suffrages. 

lam anxious that it should be known, that in seeking to 
become a Member of the Board, I bave no private or per- 
soual ends to serve. I have no ambition for office, and should 
certainly not encounter the labour and notoriety of a con- 
tested election, were it not that I feel that public interests 
would suffer by my refusing to do o. The deep interest I 
have always taken in education, and the knowledge I have 
acquired of the working of public elementary schools, are 
reasons that have induced me to take this step. I have the 
greater confidence, moreover, in doing 80, as the suggestion 
originated not with myself, but from several independent 


minds, who judged me to be fitted for the work contem- |. 


plated. 

Two years ago, when I was asked by several influential 
friends to allow myself to be proposed as a candidate at the 
general election, I declined. The reason was chiefly found in 
the confused state of public opinion, and the bitterness of 

blic feeling, in reterence to what was called the Religious 

uestion.“ t discussion appeared to me then, and does 
still, to be unnecessary and unprofitable; lending a passing 
and exeggerated interest to what is a matter of detail, and of 
altogether minor importance. On the one hand the com- 
plete proscription of the Bible was clearly an injury to the 


religious feelings of many excellent s; and on the 
other, the vane ascribed to it as the sole indispensable 


instrument of moral education was contrary to reason, and 
to m poe ame as a teacher of some years’ practice. 
＋ y condition of the public mind no longer exists; 
at all everts, it is not so general; aud other as of the 
— walsh more 
personal interest. 


22 by National Education are now 
or 

{ hope to heve the opportunity of setting my views more 

fully before you in a series of public — * I pro- 

to deliver in the course of the next ſew weeks; in this 

— how I regard the 

rd. In a few words, I 

the Act of Parliament 


address 1 need only state 
duties of a member of the School 
should say they consist in “we My 
which constituted the Board. principles of that mea- 
sure have to be applied with sagacity — firmness to the 
varied circumstances of London, to the needs of the poor, 
and with a due regard to the property of the middle and 
upper classes, The responsibility rests undoubtedly upon 
every member of the Board to economise, as far as 2 
the money of the ratepayers, and to refuse his sanction to 


unnecessary or beedless expenditure; but loyalty to the 
nation demands that he should insist upon such an outlay as 
may be to carry out fully, and as speedily as 


necessary 

possible, the intention of the Act, which is to provide efficient 
means for the ee gg education of every poor child in the 
kingdom. Similarly, I hold that the power of enforcing upon 
the children of the atteudance at school is one that must 
be applied in the spirit of the Act, and as a means of exciti 
and increasing the sense of parental obligation, not of destroy- 
ing or superseding it. . 

To the discharge of these and other such duties, if they 
are entrusted to me, I shall bring the results of much prac- 
tical experience in the work of elementary teaching, and a 
firm belief in the power of a thorough and healthy education 
to elevate and refine those who receive it, and to remedy 
many of the evils which now affect society, ‘The most con- 
scientious attention shall be given to the details of the 
business of the Board, so as to secure, as far as I can, the 
complete accomplishment of the purpose for which the Act 


was framed, 
MARK WILKS. 
Holloway, N. 


The COMMITTEE to 


romote the return of MARK 
pale sit daily at the Wellington Hall, Upper-street, 
ington 


The ELECTION will take place on the 29th NovemBER 
next. Gentlemen willing to join Mr. Wilks’ Committee 
will oblige by sending their Names and Addresses to 

E. Jonx Harry, Hon, Sec. 

Committee Room, Wellington Hall, 


Upper-street, Islington, N. 


f 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
FINSBURY DIVISION. 
Mr. Wilks will address Meetings as follows :— 
Oct. 21, Tuurspay.—At Holloway Hall, near the Nag’s 
Head, Holloway-road. 
Oct, 22, Fripay.—At Offord-road Schools, Offord-road, 


Barnsbury. 
Ocr. 25, Monpay.—Spa Fields Schools, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell. 
Chair to be taken at Eight o’clock. 


The following is a FIRST LIST of the names of Gentle- 
men who have consented to form a GENERAL COM- 
MITTEE for promoting the return of the Rev. MARK 
WILKS as a member of the London School Board :— 

Chairman—Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart, M. P. 


Treasurer — George Wills, Esq. 
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Barrett, Eugene Moir, M. 
Bennett, C. 1 W. J 
Childs, George Owen, Hugh 
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Clodd, E., F. R. A. S. Parkinson, John 
Clarke, 8. W. Pillar, John 
Clarke, Benjamin Puttick, J. H 
Clifford, Prof. W. K., MA. Park, Rev. W 
Coker, Frederi a 
H. Poulter, T. D 
uff, G. H. Rowe, W. E 
Crassweller, Rev. Harris, B.A. | Ross, W. B. 
Davidson, Rev. „D. D. Roberts, Rev. W. 
Thomas Robertson, J. Croom, M. A. 
Dinwiddie, Rev. W Richards, P. 
Dukes, Dr. Randall, J. B. 
Dukes, Rev. Clement, M.A Robson, Charles 
Davids, T. W. Rhys Slater, James 
Davison, J., M.D Smith, A. B. 
Dent, G. C. Simon, Rev. Henry 
Evans, Charles J. Smith, Robert 
Edmond, Rev. John, D.D. ey, Rev. W 
Emmett, J. T. Soul, “> 
Elmore, J. 8. Steward, W. 
ngo, H. 8 Sutton, M. B. 
H. R. ith, J. M. 
„C. Smith, Geo. Barnett 
Foster, Professor G. C Sewell, E. 
Foster, J. Smart, John 
Fowler, B. Thornton Spicer, Henry, jun 
Fraser, Ed. Miall . Scamell, G. 
—— Geo. Sulman, Thomas 
Fenn, Geo’ Hauri, Saddington: Sam el 
enn 5 e on, u 
Faraday, G. A. Sargeant, Jos. T. 
Glover, R. R. Searle, J. C. 
Glover, John. Suffell, A. J. 
Gi „F. J. T. Sewell, C. J 
Alex. Tait, 
Alexander Rev. W 
Ho W. Tait, E. W. 
Hood, Rev. E. Paxton Tucker, Rev, F., B.A 
Hocken, John Turner, B. B. 
Hickson, W. Townend, A. 
Hickson, Percy Turner, David. 
Hobson, Rev. Jesse Talantyre, J 
Holborn, R. M. Taylor, John 
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Hinton, James White, James. 
Heaton, John White, Rev. Edward 
Heaton, J. A. ilip. 
Hamer, John Wood, William. 
Holdsworth, Josiah Waterlow, Sir Sydney, Bart,, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ERRATA.—Owing to the haste with which it was 
printed, the letter which appeared in our number of 
Oct. 6, from Professor Barrett, on“ The Phenomena of 
Spiritualism,” contained several important errors. On 
page 1001, line 15 from beginning, the sentence begin- 
ning ‘‘ This supposition was given,” &c., is misplaced, 
and should have been printed after the extract. Line 
9 from end, a full stop is put between “ Spiritualism ” 
and I also believe”; it should bea comma, Line 3 
from end, the words ‘‘ derive most peace” should be 
“derive sweet peace.“ Also in the Supplement con- 
taining the reprint of the essay on Spiritualism, on page 
1019, middle column, the two paragraphs relating to 
Dr. Marshall’s and the Rev. H. Griffith's pamphlets 
should follow on after the foot-note in that column. 


„% We have received several letters which the 
demands upon our space this week prevent us from 
printing. | 


The HNonconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1875. 


—————_—  —-  — 


SUMMARY. 


THE Chinese difficulty, we are glad to 
observe, seems to be gradually vanishing. Mr. 
Wade, who is a diplomatist well skilled in the 

uliarities of Chinese officialism, has obtained 
om the Pekin Government the guarantees 
which he considered necessary, andthe Impe- 
rial Gazette has published an edict referring to 
Mr. Margary’s murder, declaring the right of 
foreigners to travel in the interior, and re- 
quiring the officials to take cognisance of 
treaties. This is an immense concession, 
which could only have been wrung from the 
rulers of China by great pressure, or serious 
fear of consequences, and will materially 
alter for the better the relations of Euro- 
peans towards the natives of the Celestial 
Empire. The murder of Mr. Margary is a 
more complex question. However, Mr. Gros- 
venor, accompanied by Mr. Baker, is to pro- 
ceed overland to Yunnan, the scene of the out- 
e, but whether the real authors of the crime 
will be brought to account is a doubtful matter. 
But apparently nothing remains to be settled 
which can now lead to a rupture between Eng- 
land and China. : 

The reception given to the Emperor William 
at Milan, by the King of Italy and his sub- 
jects, has been us enthusiastic as the imperial 
guest could desire. At the banquet given in 
his honour last evening, His Majesty is reported 
to have said:—‘‘ I am deeply moved by the 
reception I have met with on the part of your 
Majesty and in this beautiful country. I know 
that the sympathy existing between Germany 
and Italy, and the personal relations of friend- 
ship so happily subsisting between us, will con- 
tinue to be a guarantee for the preservation of 
the peace of Europe.” These are of course 
ser timents which it is customary to express on 
such occasions. But it is certain that for a 
long time to come, whatever her leanings 
towards France, Italy will be dependent upon 
Germany for a great deal of moral support to 
assist her in counteracting the ceaseless machi- 
nations of the Vatican. | 

Whatever grave difficulties remain in respect 
to German political [problems, by far the most 
serious one is in Bavaria. In the Chamber of 


Deputies at Munich, where the Ultramontanes | 


have a majority of three, a memorable scene 
occurred last week. Not only was a violent and 
disrespectful address to the King carried by the 
usual majority, demanding the dismissal of the 
Ministry, but a most offensive attack was made 
upon His Majesty, and with the tacit permis- 
sion of the President; which induced the 
minority to leave the Chamber in a body. The 
Cabinet has resigned, but after the course taken 
by the Ultramontanes, who are condemned by 
the educated classes of the country, the King will 
probably prefer retaining his present advisers, 
giving them the option of another dissolution, 
to calling the Papal party to power. The 
struggle in Bavaria is of great interest, be- 
cause it is through its fanatical adherents there 
that the Vatican hopes to deal a blow at the 
Bismarck policy, and retard the work of German 
unity. 

The speech made by M. Thiers at Arcachon 
is of the nature of a manifesto on the eve of the 
re-assembling of the National Assembly. It is 
not to be forgotten that the veteran statesman has 
already distinctly declared his intention to retire 
from publiclife. His personal ambition is satiated. 
The supreme object of M. Thiers in his declinin 
years is to eee the Republic consolidated, an 
to induce the Conservatives, who would not 
accept it, though they are still in power, to 
heartily co-operate in that work, and show 
more ocordiality towards their necessary 


allies, the Liberal party in the Chamber. 
Though he does not mention the Bonapartists, 
he evidently fears their audacious intrigues, for 
which M. Rouher’s recent acts afford ample 
ground. M. Thiers wishes to see all func- 
tionaries dismissed who did not respect the 
Republican form of Government, and he said that 
this was important as a means of rendering the 
elections really representative. As to educa- 
tion, he adyocated a virile and modern 
system. M. Thiers denied that the Re- 
public would isolate France in Europe. 
„ France,” he said, may count on the 
sympathies of Europe. She must found her 
hopes on a polity of non-intervention, which is 
the policy of the future.” This is the language 
of a statesman whose views have been chastened 
by sad experience, and as M. Thiers is unques- 
tionably the most popular public man in France, 
it is to be hoped his counsels will be laid to 
heart. Liberty, he says, pointing to England, 
is the germ of all reforms, though neither Marshal 
MacMahon nor M. Buffet would, we fear, 
readily. accept that disagreeable truth. 

The critical elections for Ohio have resulted 
in the signal defeat of the Inflationiets by a 
majority of some 5,000, and the Republicans 
have also won the day in some other States. 
Though these contests are fatal to the ‘‘ soft 
money” party, they are not decisive with 
regard to the Democrats, though their 
strength has been considerably weakened by 
such defeats. They will now, no doubt, drop 
this dangerous financial dogma, and construct 
a platform more in accordance with 2 ex- 

ectation. In fact, the Presidential campaign 

as hardly commenced; but the position of the 
Republicans in view of that contest has 
materially improved. 

The domestic news of the week has not been 
important. Mr. Oross has been making a 
skilfal defence of his acts during last session 
as Secretary of the Home Department,’ and 
Mr. Fawcett has been giving some wise counsel 
to the members of the Birmingham Institute 
on adult education. In Dablin there has been 
a gratifying meeting in connection with the 
Queen’s University and Colleges, which, in spite 
of Romish antagonism, are decidedly recovering 
from recent depreesion, and have received the 
gm of further Government support from 

ir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Irish Secretary 
for State. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AT 


THE return visit of the Emperor William of 
Germany to Victor Emmanuel, the King of 
Italy, although obviously not planned with a 
view to approximate political changes in their 
relations one to another, or to other continental 
States, can hardly be regarded as altogether 
devoid of political significance. The absence 
of Prince Bismarck, although perhaps fully 
accounted for by the state of his health, may be 
accepted as sufficient proof that no important 
international combinations are contemplated. 
The policy of the German Empire and that of 
the Italian Peninsula happen to run in parallel 
lines. There is, undoubtedly, a difference be- 
tween the two as to the curves, gradients, 
tunnels, and stations, best suited to the ground 
over which each must respectively make its 
way; but each is pursuing substantially the 
same object, each has chosen and is availing 
itself of means as nearly conformed as possible 
to the necessities of its position. If Italian 
statesmen aim to reach the end they have in 
view by methods somewhat more tortuous than 
those which commend themselves to the Ger- 
man Chancellor, the difference is rather to be 
accounted for by domestic limitation and obli- 

ations than by any variance of feeling and 
— 2 as to the main direction of the 
policy to be pursued. Both countries may be 
said to know what they want. Both want 
substantially the same result. Each, to some 
extent, can assist, or, at any rate, lend coun- 
tenance to, the other. There is no territorial 
interest in dispute between them. Therefore, 
represented by their respective Sovereigns, 
they can meet in courtesy and shake hands. 
This is what they are now doing. The visit of 
the Emperor of Germany to the King of — 
at Milan symbolises (if we may use a muc 
hackneyed word in recent times) an existing 
similarity of interests between the two States. 

Perhaps, there is a little more than this. The 
Ultramontane element by which the natural 
and reasonable policy both of Germany and of 
Italy is disturbed, and to the movements of 
which both look with a somewhat anxious mind, 
is not the only cause of sympathy between the 
united Empire and the united Kingdom. In 
some respects they have 3 through much 
the same experience. Not many years have 
elapsed since the territorial authority of the 
one as well as the other was so divided and dis- 


— = >= —— — — 
tributed among petty princes, as tly to 
weaken, almost to paralyse, A Alle 
strength. Under the Emperor William, Ger- 
many, and under Victor Emmanuel, Italy, 
have achieved that unity which had been often 
dreamed of by their subjects but which 
appeared to have been quite impracticable. It 
may be that both sovereigns, while widely dif- 
fering in character, tastes, and pursuits from 
one another, were equally well fitted to advance 
the ends which have been recently achieved. 
Or, it may be that each was carried forward to 
the position he now occupies by the upheaving 
force of the national will. Be this as it may, 
the countries which owe allegiance to them 
have come to regard them in much the sanie 
spirit of loyalty. To have witnessed their 
meeting at Milan may well have awakened, 
therefore, the highest popular enthusiasm. 
We must refer our readers to other columns for 
a description of the pomp, the ceremonial, and, 
withal, the heartinesa which distinguished the 
handshaking of the two monarchs on Mon- 


day last, and which has since ided 
and governed the intercourse between them 
Neither the Germans nor Italians, we imagine, 


will be disposed to overrate the external inci- 
dents of the occasion. It is quite possible, 
however, that political expectation may be 
somewhat disappointed, although no well- 
founded expectation could have been raised on 
either side but such as might assure the main- 
tenance of peace. 

There was a time not long since when the 
return visit of the Emperor to Victor Emmanuel 
would have caused much perturbation in 
France. Both France and Germany have had 
a hand in pe gine, possible a United Kingdom 
of Italy, and Italy owes some gratitude to 
both. Her sympathies, probably, are more akin 
to French than to German interests, and it is 
not at all certain that if circumstances allowed 
her a free choice of an ally among Continental 
States, whether she would not prefer to 
associate herself with the French ublio. 
But she is not at liberty to consult her tastes 
in such matters. Necessity limits her ran 
of selection. Perhaps, it is as well that it 
should be so, as well if not better for all three 
Powers. The effect of it is that Germany has 
nothing to fear from France, that Frarfoe has 
little to hope for from attacking Germany, and 
that Italy can enjoy the quiet independence— 
and we hope improve it—of her own political 
life. It is believed by many that the Duo 
Decazes is not at all displeased to have his 
hand thus held by an international moral 
exigency which it would be madness to resist. 
There is a drag upon the wheel which, as the 
chariot of the State passes over dangerous 
roads, may be looked at with complacency by 
prudent nne The champion- 
ship of the Papacy by the eldest daughter of 
the Church” would,be a somewhat difficult pars 
for France, as she now is, to play. But difficult 
as it would be there is no small probability that 
she would have been hurried b erical 
influence into the undertaking of it, but 
for the pulpable danger to which she 
would have laid herself open from the 
other side of the Alps. As things are, there 
is no apparent likelihood of peace being dis- 
turbed. M. Thiers has been courageous and 
candid enough within the last few days to point 
out to his mercurial and restless fellow country- 
men, that the foreign policy of the Re able 
must in future be non- intervention. Things 


are settling down into a state of equilibrium 


which will serve, we trust, for a long time yet 
to come, as a secure basis for the tranquillity of 
Europe. The meeting of the monarchs at 
Milan may be fairly accepted as a prophecy, if 
not a pledge, of a long-abiding Some 
Err of this would probably be discerned, 

owever dimly, by the Italian ople, and 
hence the thorough welcome which 3 
of Germany received at Milan. 


A MODEL OITY. 


Mr. Cross, in addressing the Conservative 
working men of Edinburgh, referred in appro- 
wae terms to the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 

wellings Improvement Act. He remarked 
that he was in great hopes that in the course 
of years—for it must take years before the work 
was completed—we should see the death-rate in 
our large cities infinitely reduced, and health, 
happiness, comfort, and the means of life given 
to the poorer classes of the community who 
could not, as things exist, secure these blessings 
for themselves. If all our municipalities 
would only act with the energy which has cha- 
racterised the corporation of Birmingham— 
directed by the wise counsels of the mayor, 
Mr. Alderman Ohamberlain—the country would 
not have to wait many years to see the fruit of 
the policy which it was Mr. Cross’s good fortune 
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to embody in the legislation of last session. 
Althongh we are not ardent advocates of mere 
ssi ve n wo think it is desirable 
that en much as possible should be left to the 
ublic spirit of those local bodies which reflect 
the genius, as they have ever maintained the 
liberties, of the English nation. Birmingham 
has entirely justified the confidence of those 
who ste “y" — ae 1 A an — g 
everything for the people, but of the people 
being ‘invested with . power to help 
themselves, and to work ovt in their own way a 
higher destiny than their predecessors were able 
to realise, 


Last week, in bringing before our readers 
the outlines of Dr. Ric n’s imaginary city 
of nef pa e spoke of it as belonging to a 
distant millenial We were not so san- 

ine as we might have been. The Birmingham 
own Council Ties announced its intention to 
effect improvements which promise to trans- 
form the most noxious district of that great 
hire of industry into an attractive and health 
quarter. We are glad to state that no 

| are proposed. The projected reform 
is tebe as extensive and as searching as the 
evil it is designed to remedy. It appears 
thatin the heart of the town there is a group of 
natrow, filthy, ill-ventilated streets, extending 
over an area of forty acres. The houses are 
mere rookeries; they contain no back-doors or 
back-windows; high walls exclude the air and 
light, and every court is a cul-de-sac; while 
decency as well as comfort is rendered impos- 
sible by the pe violation of sanitary 
law. As we have intimated, the es one 
tion does not intend to provide a superficial 
or quack re for the intolerable evils which 
are thus engendered in the heart of the pros- 


— 3 bv a Its plan is to 
estroy and then to rebuild the entire district 
to get rid of these slums as effectually as if 
4 tion had reduced them to ashes. 
At present the doomed distriot is inhabited by 
nearly nine thousand persons. Its mortality 
is double that of the more favoured parts of Bir- 
mingham; naturally diseases of the zymotic 
type are extremely prevalent ; while the work- 
house, the hospital, and the gaol, are all 
replénished from this centre of poverty, 
wret ess, and crime. As the mayor pointed 
full of sense, the inevitable 
abominable manner in which the 
unfortunate inhabitants are ae to herd 
, is their moral as well as physical 
detérioration, or as he happily expressed it, 
„it is no more the fault of these people that 
they are vicious and intemperate than that 
many of them are stunted, deformed, debili- 
tated, and diseased.” 


What we particularly admire in the Bir- 
mingham scheme is its thoroughness. Man 
at public improvements havé been effeete 
in London during the last few years; but un- 
happily the working classes have not benefited 
by them. Thousands of unsightly dwellings 
have been pulled down, but the sites have been 
2 for Government offices, new law 
- coutts, palatial hotels, or gigantic railway 
stations. The poor have been sacrificed in 
order to promote the convenience of the 
wealthier classes or to augment the splendour 
of the capital. But not so in the great Mid- 
land town. There destruction will be let loose 
solely in order to provide more healthy and 
more comfortable homes for the existing popu- 
lation. A street twenty-two yards in width 
is to be built through the heart of the district. 
It ie intended that houses shall be erected on 
the Peabody princi le, whereby accommoda- 
tion will be provided for eighteen thousand per- 
sons, or twice the present number of inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, there are to be capacious 
lodging-houses, Where, for threepence half- 
penny per night, a bed, together with the use 
of 4 day-room, a kitchen-range, &c., will be 
within the reach of even the waifs and strays 
of society. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that this undertaking wears the least 
semblance of reckless or inconsiderate philan- 


thropy. The total outlay will be a little more | present week for the 


than half-a-million sterling. For this the 
corporation is secured the ultimate freehold of 
forty acres of land and a prospective increase 
of 6,000“. a-year in the rateable value of the 
property. e Mayor, in short, estimates that 
the permanent cost will bo only 12,000/. per 
annum; and it appears that in fifty years both 
rincipal and interest will be extinguished. 
hat influence such an improvement is likely 
to exert upon the general health of the com- 
munity may be moro easily imagined than 
described when we state that in Birmingham 
it is estimated that three thousand preventible 
deaths take place every year, and that six times 
that number of persons suffer from diseases 
which science has rendered it possible to extir- 
te. Mr. Chamberlain states that from the 
eum sources alone, the town guffers a loss of 
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at least 54,0007. per annum, which we think is | 
far too moderate an estimate, so that on the 
lowest grounds of economy, the beneficent en- 
terprise which is destined to make his mayoralty 
memorable, is entitled to public support. 

The energy of the social reformers of Bir- 
mingham will not allow them to remain satis- 
fied even with a scheme of this magnitude. 
While the metropolis is still plunged in inter- 
minable discussions on the subject of gas 
and water, they have quietly solved these 
vexed ee by buying out the local 
gas and water companies, and arranging to 
rovide both of these necessaries for and on 

half of the ratepayers. By economical 
management they expect to save 22,000 l. per 
annum under the first head, and to reduce the 
rice of gas to threepence per thousand feet. 
t is only reasonable to suppose that the house- 
holders will derive equal benefit from the trans- 
ference of the water supply to municipal control. 
+ coutinuous abundant flow of wholesome 

ater is essential to the health of a community. 
Without it, not only every sewer, but every 
tank may become a source of infection, while 
pure drinking water is absolutely necessary to 
secure moderation in the use of strong drink. 
This portion of the Birmingham experiment 
will therefore be watched with interest by the 
entire country. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS. 
(Continued from Page 1059. ) 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Thursday evening there was a conversazione 
in the Memorial Hall, which was tastefully de- 
corated with flags and flowers. From five o clock 
onwards the company streamed into the building, 
and comprised all the leading delegates and mem- 
bers of the Union, and a great number of ladies. 
Tea was served in the several rooms on the base- 
ment to successive relays of guests, who, after par- 
taking of refreshment, circulated and conversed or 
inspected the numerous objects of interest displayed 
in the library and board-room. At one table books 
of photographs were turned over leaf by leaf, or 
the autographs and other relics of the great and 

ood in past ages were at by intelligent and 

oving eyes. Sir Charles Reed had forwarded a 
great number of objects from his own collection, 
which were exhibited in a large glass case. The 
short lecture which he was announced to deliver 
2 the occasion, was r ily * * 

e programme owing to the unexpec eath o 
his —— is subject was to have been the 
„ Antiquities of the Old Fleet Prison.” In the 
glass containing the Reed collection were, besides 
a fragment from one of the windows of John Mil- 
2 in the Barbican, 1 ˖— of Luther, 
Rowland Hill, John and Charles Wesley, John 
Williams, mission m „ Morrison and 
Milne, the apostles of China, William Jay, Robert 
Hall, Jonathan Edwards, Count and Countess Zin- 
zendorf, Cowper and Longfellow, &c. Here, too, 
were the veritable signatures of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. From New College, London, came 
Dr. Doddridge’s study table ; the preaching chair 
of the Rev. Richard Chantrey, ejected from Wreford, 
Staffordshire, and ancestor of Chantrey the sculp- 
tor; Dr. Watts’ Psalms, the copy presented by the 
author to Lady Abney; MS. sermons by Owen, 
taken down and translated by Sir John ertopp ; 
the ordination certificate of Dr. Doddridge ; rules 
for the conduct of the College at Northampton, 
drawn up by Dr. Doddridge, and signed by him 
and his students ; notes of Philip Henry’s payee 
tion, taken down by Matthew Henry in his four- 
teenth year; Philip Henry’s common-place book ; 
Dr. John Eames's lectures ; notes on Scripture, by 
Dr. Henry Miles ; and Latin lectures on theology, 
by Dr, John Jennings, taken down by Doddridge. 
In the library there was a performance of instru- 
mental music, and in the large hall there was a 
concert of sacred music, led by the choir of Union 
Chapel, Islington. Between the two parts of the 
concert addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Aveling (the chairman elect), the Rev. J. C. 
Harrison, and others, and at the close, the Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson, of Bishop’s Stortford, proposed 
the following resolution :— 


ceived members of the Union into their homes during the 
ample and generous hospitality with 
have been welcomed, and herewith grate- 
edges the service rendered by the committee of 
tional Union of London, and especially by its 
. A. Spicer, and the secretary, the Rev. John 
arduous labours involved in making arrange- 


which their 
fully acknow 
the Con 


treasurer, 
Nunn, in the 
ments for the m 

The speaker having enlarged upon the resolution 
and their indebtedness to the London Congrega- 
tional Union, the Rev. J. HoLpEn By zs, of Leche, 
seconded the resolution, and said he was glad that 
the next Union meeting would be held York- 
shire, and promised them a Yorkshire welcome. 
Mr. ALBERT SPICER returned thanks on behalf of 
the hosts and the London Congregational Union. 
He was glad to see the sturdy Nonconformists of 
the country, for in London they were apt to forget 
their Nonconformist principles, not having so much 
to contend against as had their country brethren. 
The Rev. JooN NuNN moved a vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Reed, Mr. Benjamin Scott, Dr. 


Stoughton, Dr. Kennedy, and others for the loan 


of MSS. and curiosities exhibited that evening, 
Dr. MULLENS seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. The Rev. A. HANNAY moved a vote of 
thanks to the choir of Union Chapel for the services 
which they had so readily given, and he hoped 
their friends would in return be moved to do some- 
thing for the improvement of psalmody in their 
churches. Mr. THOMAS Scrvutron seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted with acclamation. 
Several other pieces were then sung by the choir, 
and the proceedings were closed with the benedic- 
tion, pronounced by Dr. Allon. 


PUBLIC MEETING FOR YOUNG MEN. 


A well-attended meeting, to which young men 
were specially invited, was held on Friday at half. 
past seven in the City Temple, which was tolerably 
well filled. There were some few persons of the 
other sex present. 


Mr. S. Morley, M. P., who had been announced 
to preside, was unable to do so, and the meeting 
dispensed with a chairman, though the Rev. A. 
Thomson and other gentlemen were on the plat- 
form, and the speakers who had been advertised to 
address the meeting proceeded to their task after 
the preliminary hymn and a prayer offered by the 
Rev. G. 8. Barrett, of Norwich. 


The Rev. R. VavueHan Pryce, LL.B. (of Wor- 
cester), said he had been asked to urge the claims 
of Christ on young men.” It was eminently 
natural that the Congregational Union should take 
young mén into account in the proceedings, and 
éxpress hearty sympathy with them in their arduous 
life, and the trials and temptations to which they 
were often exposed. The interest they felt in 
young men was natural, because youth was a time 
of becoming, like the natural spring-time, which 
was fast becoming summer and then autumn. 
The young men before him were not now what they 
were going to be, but were becoming that which 
they would abide. They were gradually N 
powers of a moral and spiritual nature, whic 
would fit them for the work they would have to 
fulfil for good or for evil. They would grow up 
and bear fruit according to the seed which they 
were now sowing. Youth had peculiar temptations ; 
he did not mean that they were worse than older 
men; but they were passing through a period the 
characteristic of which was temptation, because 
they were moved, not by habit but by 
influence. They were now forming the habits 
by which their life would be influenced by- 
and-by, and the results of fixed habits were far 
more mischievous than the occasional depravities of 
youth, But if their life was one of temptation it 
was not safe for them to make it one of sin, because 
every act of youth was tending to form the habits 
which would be a fetter of the future. Let them 
glance at the temptations. Coming into London, 
perhaps from the country, they would feel a certain 
amount of freedom, and would come into all kinds 
of temptations of sin and sensual pleasure, where 
they might think it safe to follow the evil 

romptings of nature which they ought to suppress. 

hen they were apt to form imperfect conceptions 
of life. Some young men formed the conception 
that they were sent into this world to please them- 
selves, but if so their higher moral and spiritual 
nature began to die. They were not sent into this 
world to please themselves, but for active service 
on behalf of God and man. They might say youth 
was the time to enjoy themselves, but if they 
cherished that idea, and did not repress it, they 
would fail to fulfil the duties devolving upon them 
now, and, by an inevitable law, they would be un- 
fitted for the duties of after-life. Coming to London 
or any other great city there was found an atmo- 
sphere of thought and feeling most pernicious to a 
higher life. They were surrounded by men whose 
thoughts about Divine truth were very dissimilar 
from those implanted at home, and young 
men were apt to think that by throwing off 
restraints they were getting a larger liberty. 
Now it was one of the most precious of 
lessons, that we were sent into this world not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. As babies they 
were despots in the household, but as they grew up 
restraints were 1 imposed, and at length 
they came to for a proper conception of their life 
and their part in the great work of the world. 
School 8 married life, were for many 
additional restraints 12 liberty; so that the 
great lesson they learned from first to lust was that 
they were not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, The time of youth was, therefore, of 
supreme importance. Now what were these claims 
of Christ? It was infinitely important that they 
should all possess a spiritual life. That was what 
he meant by the claims of Christ. An employer 
demanded obedience ; the Queen claimed allegiance ; 
their parents expected affection and veneration ; but 
Christ claimed them all—obedience, allegiance, affec- 
tion and veneration, for he He was the wisest of all 
masters, the most lawful of all sovereigns, and tke 
tenderest of parents. In a word, the claim of 
Christ was this, that they should throw out their 
whole nature to Him, and receive Him into their 
spirit that He might enlighten and purify and warm 
it. The 8 prevailed sometimes in 
the intellect and the conscience, like the upper 
storeys to let in a building occupied on the ground 
floor only. Let them open these upper storeys 
wide for Christ to pour in light and love and 
warmth, If their thoughts, feelings, passione, 
2 and sympathies, were to be held in 
he line of harmonioys development, it could 
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only be by following the „ and mighty 
attractive central force which they called the 
presence of Jesus Christ in their hearts. In 
conclusion, he would remind the young men of 
the present day that they would in time fill the 
ositions of the older men of to-day when the 
atter had passed away, and they would be the 
trainers of those who were to come after. They 
would mould the character and influence of the 
next generation ; and therefore it was the duty of 
ministers to press the claims of Christ. They might 
think their lives now mean and unworthy ; but the 
claims of Christ, when admitted, would ennoble 
their lives, afid their existence would be bright 
with all the glories of the Son of Righteousness 
Himself. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. GORE S. Reaney (of Warrington) 
remarked that in addressing young men he felt 
himself young again, and that around was 
young, even the City Temple, the policy that 
governed the nation—(laughter)—and the philo- 
sophy that 1 the minds of great thinkers; 
but, thank God, their faith was old, yet new. 
The age was young, and in this country, and in 
Lancashire particularly, they had many of the 
characteristics of youthfulness. For instance, 
people wanted more liberty in social customs, in 
political rights, and in spiritual things. Now what 
should he say to this claim for more spiritual 
liberty? If they made a fight for it he would be 


with them, for it was only as they had liberty: 


that they could have God. But what was that 
liberty? It was a condition of life most favourable 
to what? To tha highest service of God and Jesus 
Christ ; and having that liberty he put it forth as a 
claim upon young men on the 22 of the Congre- 
gational Union, that they should serve Christ with 


their mind, with their heart, and with their strength. . 


What then? They ought to have a life which 
such true liberty would bring. They ought 
to be able to say—‘‘ We look for a lighter, brighter, 
deeper, more Christianlike life because we are free.” 
They would see that liberty must bring life, for 
slavery was death. But then the liberty should be 
liberty ‘‘all round,” not only liberty in religion 
but freedom from the entanglement of society and 
fashion, and from customs of business, which, 
though successful, were not always honest. Young 
men were free in London as in noothercity. What 
for? It should be that they might love to live with 
their Master. He never walked in London except 
with a feeling of sadness at the reckless, wild, and 
uncontrollable life of this city. There seemed to 
be a Christ — — the streets with bleeding 
feet seeking whom He might save.» Did the young 
men follow His example; follow Him in their 
prayers? were they found with their Master in the 
courts, alleys, and the busy streets? What were 
the young men doing for Christ? what service were 
they giving Him’? Did their liberty show itself in 
that sort of life? In conclusion, the speaker asked 
for the prayers of his hearers that he might go back 
to his own work more strengthened for its per- 
formance. (Cheers). 


Mr. R. W. Dates, M.A. (Birmingham) said that 
no subject had been specially allotted to him, but 
one naturally suggested itself. The young men 
before him naturally differed in original force of 
character, in the measure of their intellectual cul - 
ture, in their social position, and in their chances 
of accumulating wealth ; but in one thing young 
men were alla rita | had the years of their 
manhood before them ; their life was — unspent, 
and the supreme question was, how they intended 
to dispose of it? This was an urgent question; 
and, if they did not settle it deliberately, it would 
soon settle itself. It was a glorious thing to be 
conscious of the force and heat ef youth; but they 
were fast moulding themselves into a permanent 
form. He would assume that his audience believed 
in the Living God, and that He had revealed 
‘Himself to us in the Lord Jesus Christ. That was 
a great faith, and he presumed they believed in 
Him, not as a mere hypothesis to account for the 
universe, or a symbol for the natural force which 
controlled material phenomena. If he was right in 
assuming that they believed in the Living God, 
that would settle a pest many questions; but 
if they were doubtful about it, nothing of very 
great importance could be determined, for the whole 
of their lives would depend on whether or not they 
believed in the Living God. If there was a Living 
God, then He must be the supreme authority over 
their whole nature, and the years of this mortal life 
must, from first to last, be subjected to His control 
and to the authority that conscience claimed as be- 
longing to Him. there was a Living God, then 
their great duty in life must be to see to it that 
His will was done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Now, if they had this faith in God, and in His 
claims upon us, he must ask them to frankly avow 
it at all times, in all companies, and under all cir- 
cumstances. They never hesitated to take part 
with honesty against knavery ; with truth against 
falsehood; with virtue against vice; with right 
12 wrong; but it was one of the evil elements 
of the time, in relation to this t controversy— 
whether there be a Living God and whether His 
will ought not to be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven—that many persons who cherished the faith 
in their hearts hesitated frankly to take sides. Now 
this was a cowardly thing—(Hear, hear)—for they 
could not be true men unless, on a question like 
that, they made it clear, always and everywhere, on 
which side they stood. There were many things of 
which it became a young man to speak modestly ; 
but on a question of this sort, on which a young 
man had made up his mind, there should be no 


sides with those who were doing their best to get 
the will of God done on earth as it is in heaven. 
One of the most conscientious opponents of the 
Christian faith, speaking of the present contest be- 
tween belief and unbelief, made use of these re- 
markable words :—‘‘ The battle is demoralised by 
cowards of heart and understanding. Each con- 
troversial man, it seems, is eager to have it thought 
that he wears the colours of the other side; the 
theologian would fain be taken for Rationalist ; the 
free-thinker for a person who has his own ortho- 
doxies, if you only knew him; a philosophic 
candour and intelligence are supposed to have hid 
their final climax in the doctrine that everything is 
both true and false at the same time.” That was a 
true description of the temper of a large number 
of persons, especially of persons who accepted the 
prerogatives of culture. Any culture which led men 
to ‘take that position in relation to the controversy 
was unworthy of the name. Men bad lost their 
manhood as well as their faith, if on such contro- 
versies they did not take sides. And he would 
rather have the old Voltairian fierceness than this 
miserable indifference. Let us know on which 
side we stand, and under what banners we are 
ranged. But it was not enough to take up their 
position and let it be understood that they in- 
tended to try and get the will of God done on earth 
as it was in heaven. Perhaps they thought the 
next step was to take up Christian work of the 
kind that Mr. Reaney had referred to. Well, he 
was not sure that that was the next step. Chris- 
tian work of that kind was an honourable and 
lorious thing ; but they must remember that that 
hristian work was an attempt to persuade other 
ple to do the will of God on earth as it is done 

in heaven. Now the first thing they had to care 
for was that they themselves were doing His will 
on earth as it was done in heaven. They heard a 
eat deal about the supreme claims of the 
rd Jesus Christ on our lives, on our 
strength, and on our services; and they 
could not hear too much; for this was a time of 
great * intensity in certain parts of the 
country. He was anxious that those whose hearts 
had been stirred by this religious enthusiasm should 
see to it that the new impulses which had come to 
them were not wasted. He could imagine many a 
man getting out of heart because he was conscious 
of the unreality of very much of the religious 
language he was asked to employ, when that lan- 
uage was contrasted with the actual life he was 


Christian men were living. Young men could not 
see how the supreme claim of God upon them was 
to be translated into their own character and 
history. If they held to the age and did not 
make that language a reality, frightful perils ‘were 
before them, and they would become bypocrites if 
they clung to it to the last. Probably, however, 
after a little time they would surrender those lofty 
hopes they once cherished, and would come to the 
conclusion after all that a religious life 


must be a common-place and unhervic thing. 
Now he wished to protest against the im- 
pression that perhaps might be creeping over some 
ef their hearts that, in the actual wear-and-tear of 
life, the early romance of religious feeling must 
vanish, and that there could be nothing in the kind 
of service we should render to God that should fulfil 
the early imaginations of our youthful enthusiasm. 
He believed that the young men before him could 
make their lives a truer and completer sacrifice to 
God than their highest hopes ever anticipated. How 
were they to doit? There might be some amongst 
the audience who had not chosen a profession. Now 
in the choice of a profession their first consideration, 
at any rate, should be to get the will of God done 
on earth as it is in heaven. They would say to 
themselves: God means me to work for a living, 
and I will work hard.” Now in what direction that 
would best serve God could they do this? Some 
might not have many careers before them, but if 
they were true to Christ they would choose a career 
in which they thought they would do most with 
faculties and resources towards getting the will of 
God done on earth as it is in heaven. The speaker 
then instanced the choice of occupations, such as 
that of a builder, a doctor, an artist, a clerk, and 
enforced the principle that in each of them, as well 
as in others, it was possible to work faithfully, as if 
Christ were the head of the firm,” and they were 
doing the work for Him; and he pointed out that 
in all the various occupations of life, if performed 
faithfully and honestly, they would be helping to 
make God’s will be done on earth even as it is 
done in heaven. He then went on to say his idea 
of Christian work was this, that a man should con- 
duct his business on the hypothesis that he had a 
Master in heaven, and that he was only the manager 
under bim. (Hear, hear.) This would solve a 
great many difficulties, especially when the retail 
tradesmen drew up their advertisements. 
(Laughter. ) If they were managing the business 
for Christ, these advertisements would change a 
little in colour. (Hear, hear.) The wholesale 
manufacturers would take more care in sending in 
tenders ; in fact, there would be an amazing revo- 
lution in the whole of our social and commercial 
life. But when business was over, what then? Was 
he going to tell them to spend all their other time 
in religious work? Not at all. Some time must 
be spent in sustaining physical strength. It was 
God’s will they should be healthful and strong, 

hysically and intellectually. God gave these 
orces, and did not like to see them lie waste. It 


| was a great thing, in the occupations of life, to get 


hesitation in his tone, but he should frankly take | 


ving, and the actual life that vast numbers of 


God's will done on earth as it is in heaven; it 
would be a greater thing to try to get it done as 
the head of a family ; it was a still greater thing 
when it was done by nations in their political life. 
If any man had committed himself to the principle 
of getting God’s will done on earth as it is in 
Heaven, he would flagrantly neglect his duty 
unless he fulfilled his political obligations. Some 
good people said they ought not to touch politics, 
and argued that the world had been given up to 
the Wicked One. But who, he asked, geve it up? 
God made the world, and it belonged to Him. 
Show him (Mr. Dale) the deed of 55 ! He read 
in the Book — The earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof,” and when Christ was on earth 
He said, ‘‘The Prince of this world is cast out,” 
and immediately before He ascended into Heaven 
He told His disciples that all power was given to 
Him on earth as well as in Heaven,” and he (Mr. 
Dale) had never heard that Christ had sent mes- 
sengers to earth to say He had surrendered the 
power that God conferred upon Him, and that the 
world was no longer His own. He (Mr. Dale) was 
amazed at the inconsistency of the people who said 
that Christian men should not touch politics 
because they were unspiritual, and should not read 
Parliamentary debates because they were 80 
worldly. Yet these same pom were as greedy as 
other people in reading the money article in the 
Times. ut the business done at Westminster 
was not a bit more secular than the business done 
in Cheapside and Holborn and Cannon-street. His 
own desp and serious conviction was this, that it 
was their clear and positive duty as Christian men 
to use the political power which God had granted 
them in order to get His will done on earth, 
even as it is done in Heaven. He believed that 
Christian young men should prepare to take part, if 
they had the chance, in municipal government and 
in the maintenance of those political organisations 
on which the faith of political principles depended. 
Two years ago a friend in Birmingham, who for many 
years had a large Bible-clase, stood for the Town 
Council, and was elected ; and ten days ago that 
same friend carried an elaborate scheme in the 
Town Council for sweeping a wretched and un- 
healthy district away at a cost of four millions and 
a half of money. (Hear, hear.) In doing so he 
believed his friend was trying to get the will of 
God done on earth as it is done in Heaven—(hear, 
hear)—quite as much as when he was teaching his 
Bible class on Sunday mornings. In attending a 
meeting to denounee the Admiralty order in regard 
to fugitive slaves, he believed that he (Mr. Dale) 
was doing the will of God just as much as when he 
reached on Sunday murnings to his — He 
Rad an intense and passionate love for his country; 
he thanked God for its great traditions; he be- 
lieved in the strength and wealth of our national 
character ; he had faith in the vastness of the in- 
fluence we may exert, if we are true to ourselves, 
on the future destinies of the human race. Just 
now the outlook was somewhat dark, owing to 
many causes; that generous interest in public 
affairs, which is essential to the true life and 
vigour of a free people, seemed of late years to have 
greatly diminished ; and England would be lost 
unless that interest was reawakened. The 
regeneration of our political life must come 
from the young men, and he again asked 
his audience to prepare themselves for poli- 
tical life, in order that the will of God may 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. There was no 
chance for a long while to come of political questions 
being raised which would be worth while to fight 
for. There was a certain grandeur in political life 
when England defied and fought the power of Spain ; 
when the Puritan fathers rose against the Crown in 
order to defend the faith and the freedom of the 
country; and when, at the beginning of this century, 
England stood in magnificent isolation in order to 
save Europe from the woes of a great military 
despotism. (Applause.) There was something of 
interest, too, in politics during the Reform Bill 
struggle, the —— for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
(Hear, hear.) But there was no need to despair of 
the time in which the young men of the present 
day would be called upon for action. In ten or 
fifteen years hence they would be electors of the 
country ; and he asked them earnestly to see to it, 
that the great resources of this great nation were 
used henceforth, as they had often been used in 
times gone by, on the side of righteousness and 
trutb. If this was their great concern, they would 
be quite certain to give much time to purely 
religions work. It was remarkable how little was 
id in a direct way, in the New Testament, about 
the obligation resting on the Church to evangelise 
the world. That silence was more eloquent than 
pe speech. There were some thi 8 we never 
ed those we loved to do for us; but we relied 
on their love to ruggest it. Christ Himself is our 
law, and the supreme ion of His heart was to 
seek and save that which was lost. The law which 
was written on His heart must also be written on 
ours too, if we have been made, by the power of 
the Spirit, partakers of the Divine nature. In con- 
cludingan address, which was listened to with marked 
interest, Mr. Dale reminded his hearers that they 
would all hope when life was over that they should 
enter into the joy of Christ ; but to attain this they 
must follow in Christ's footsteps, clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, and rescue their fellow men from 
sin; and so they would be helping to do the will 
of God on earth, even as it is done in heaven, 
(Loud applause. ) 


The benediction closed the proceedings, 
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Titernture. 


— — 
MR. SAMUEL REA DS STTTOHES.“ 


Mr. Read’s sketches are not only delightful 
in themselves, but will revive pleasant recol- 
lections of happy journeyings in the minds of 
not a few. They recall yaried places aud 
varied interests, and it strikes us that the de- 
sultory and incidental character of the sketches 
may largely add to their attractiveness, It has 
become too much the habit now-a-days for 
persons who can devote a little time to travel 
and have the most ordinary ekill with pencil or 

„to do the journey in a double sense by 
2 exhaustive account of what was 
deen an 


done, and furbishing it with common- 
plac ngs of the most notable, as well as 
Pan tide ordinary scenes and objects. The 
notion of writing a book of travel seems to spoil 
many @ pleasant trip, both before and after it 
bag een undertaken. In reading the literary 
out ꝛome of many such enterprises, we are now 
depressed by the incessant effort to be witty— 
the thin humour degenerating ever and anon 
into the most vacant cockneyisms, and again 
repelled. by the determination to be learned and 
thorough, and to miss 8 Even in that 
delightful book Through Normandy,” by 
Mrs. Macqnoid, how often do we feel how 
much she would have gained by deleting the 
notes of what was distinctly special and excep- 
tional a es . * ur to any * 

Ir. oes not leave any opening for 
218 ism of this sort. He is, a 8 artist 
should be, studiously selective, taking up only 
that which is typical, suggestive, and never 
allowing his sketching to become a labour. 
Ho he on hie way, carrying the best sort 
of souvenirs of his journey with tim—which he 
now presents fo us in such an elegant and sub- 
stantial form as cannot fail to make many his 
r for the revival of memories that can 
2 be pleasant. And he is quite right in 
laiming for his work a Genper unity than could 
probably bave been found by any effort at 
complete pictorial j resentation of the objects of 
interest in auy one country or locality ;— 


— 


many old cities, old castles, abbeys, and churches of 
this and of foreign lands, which the writer has exa- 
the architecture and the situation bear tokeus 
social and national history. The Roman foun- 
0, and the local traces of that regular civilisation 
they implanted in Britain—the Saxon or ear! 
English institutions of shires and -burghs, with their 
monkish comtnunities and the sbrines of their saints— 
the Norman feudal strongholds of the Conques“, guard- 


— border road or the passage of a river the majestic 
ls, which in most instances arose from early 
monastic establishments—the vast and stately piles of 


oy a 
- the town e City ga 
the mansions of | g or manufacturing uilds, Spies 


showed the growing importance of the trading commu- 
nity—and the edifices of the Tudor period, more dis- 
tinctly suggestive of regal authority and official unifor- 
mity—these leatures of Old England down to the close 
of the sixteenth oer tury, are here passed in review. It 
needs but an ordinary general acquaintance with the 
annals of our country to appreciate their interest. 
The same remark will apply to Scotland; and these 
associations with some part, at least, of E. glish history 
attach themselves likewise to Normandy and to Picardy, 
the battle-fields of Edward III. and Henry V. By the 
pure of Shakespeare and tho romances of Sir Walter 
„apart from graver historical studies, the light of 
instructed imagination is shed upon the svenes deli- 
neated in this sketoh- Hook. The artist should be well 
rewarded for his paius, if any of the objects be has 
drawn sbould help the readers of Scott and Shake- 
re to the more vivid realisation and enjoyment of 
ir noble conceptions. In the same eh be hopes 
that the sketches of old Flemish, German, and Spanish 
towns may prove table to those who cherish an 
intelligent curiosity about the state of Europe in the 
middle ages. Such a place as Nuremberg, for example 
not to speak of Albert Durer), ountains a world of the 
veliest memorials of 1 5 social life, as wel! as the 
—— exqitisite works of art in its churches of St. 
aod St. Lawrence. The Hause towns present 

as at Lubeck, surprising monuments ot commerci 
wealth and civic power, in despite of turbulent and 
rapacious neighbours ; and there is yet nbout food a 
lingering sheen of that ancient Spanish chivalry which 

Cervantes never meant to smite away.” 


„And so, from point after point of this beau- 
tiful book, the student may strike out, if he 
chooses, into the most interesting lines of 
inquiry into comparative social conditions, pro- 

ress, relations of classes, worship, art, war, 
chivalry, and so on, culy to return again for 
refreshment and pleasure before making a fresh 
start. But the book may well be prized apart 
from this, its more serious side. It is executed 
with much taste, freshness, and ekill, and is so 
luxuriously printed that it may well hold its 
place amongst the delicious drawing-room books 


ns 


, of the season. There is noth'ng meretricious 


here. The drawings are capital instances 1n 
many cases of the rich effect that can be gained 
by simple line, as witness some of the sketches 
of old houses at Lincoln, of Anthony near 
Saltash, Cornwall; and, above all, of The Old 
Bridge, Nuremberg.” Mr. Read can, at the 
game’ time, get rare colour by the use of deep 
shadow, as in the Bishop’s Bridge, Norwich, 
‘On the Canal, Abbeville,” and In the 
Judengasse, Frankfort.“ Indeed, all the con- 
tinental sketches are marked by peculiarly- 
mingled strength and refinement ; but the views 
in Ghent are simply gems of woodcutting. 
The Marketplace in Valencia” is very fine, 
and the “Tagus and Convent of San Juan, 
Toledo, indicates a fresh and true feeling for 
landscape. We may, perhaps, be allowed to 
add that Mr. Read has certainly lost none of 
his enthusiasm in Scotland, for we confess we 
have hardly seen anything finer than some of 
his sketches in Edinburgh and Linlithgow— 
laces with which we are abundantly familiar. 
e do not think that the season is likely to 
yield a more artistic, suggestive and beautiful 
gift book than this; or one which, without 
sacrificing its claim in this regard, shall carry 
more definite supply of thought and instruction 
to those who may seek for such in this shape. 


„ 


MODERN ENGLISH LAW." 


This little volume is well calculated to supply 
a want that has long been felt. A handbook of 
law, which shall neither be so exhaustive as to 
defeat ANN of ordinary reference, nor 
so technical as to defy the ordinary lay intelli- 
nce, is now before us. And, notwithstand- 
ng that the style is of the simplest, the author 
has managed not only to convey useful infor- 
mation on special points, but to take broad 
views as to law, reform past and future. Strictly 
speaking, the book is in one respect a record of 
Bentham’s efforts and influence, and an indica- 
tion of the gaps which yet remain towards the 
completion of thé work which he began. Sir 
K. Wilson takes as his motto the 59 | 
utterance of Sr Henry Sumner Maine: —“ 


„% since Bontham’s day which cannot be traced 
to his influence.” While, therefore, we find 
under each term—such as ‘‘ contract,” part- 
“nership,” ‘public wron „private 
“ wrongs,” constitution of t 


Fe courts,” &c., 
— a pretty full explanation, there is really! run 
into the book, so to say, a complete theory 
of reform. Whether or not there must always 
be agreement with Sir Robert in this, there can 


y| be no doubt that he has produced an able and 


a valuable work. And his book directly suggests 
this consideration, that never perhaps was there 
an instance af a man's great practical in- 
fluence being, at all events in mind of the 
mass, more conspicuously detracted from and 
depreciated because of theories that lay quite 
apart from it, than was Bentham’s. We all 
know him‘as the utilitarian; who, save students, 


ever think of him as the benignant social 


reformer, intent on humanising the penal code, 
in meliorating prison discipline, so as to make 
it reformatory, and on rendering society more 
and more a conscience as against individual 
offenders? He was the first systematically to 
project the great schemeofapenitentiary. His 

anopticon was the original of Millbank Prison, 
so that some may be surprised to find here that 
the real beginnings of practical prison reform 
are traced k to him. Indeed, two things 
have much struck us in the perusal of this 
book—how many great subjects Bentham’s 
name must remain identified -with, and how 
impossible it is to dissociate law~m its higher 
aspect from all great social questions. This is 
a point we cannot follow up; but just as strikes 
may closely bear on pauperism, and pauperism 
bear on crime, so capital and labour in their 
relations may at any point touch closely on, 
say, the subject of prisons. Wecan only afford 
to quote a few words from the general remarks 
following the p ‘r:graph on prisons :— 
‘© With the result of all these various experiments 
few persons profess to be satisfied. The em is 
still earnestly debated, aud in 1872 a congress met iu 
London to compare the views and. experiments of 
hileuthropists ef all nations. To suggest anything 

esh on the subject would be quite beyond our pro 
vince; but it is not so,to remark, that in England at 
le ist no trial bas yet been given to the most essential 
parts of [Bentham’s system, viz. (1) work stimulated 
both by punishment and reward up to the point at 
which it would really pay the cost of the establish- 
meut, the expenses of prosecution, and perhaps also 
compensation to the persors injured by the crime ; (2), 
the admission of visitors, in order at once to stimulate 
improvement, to check abuses, and to increase the de- 
terrent effect of the punishment,” | 


There is much in the tone of the book—truly 
humane and elevated—on these and timilar 


‘do not know a single law reform effected 


— | 
— — 


subjects. This, we confess, has led us to like 
it, and when we find that its information is 
accurate and skilfully compressed, and its 
style strikingly clear and graceful, we think 
ourselves fully justified in warmly commend- 
ing it. 


MR. VAN LAUN’S MOLIERE." 


Mr. Van Laun’s second volume amply main- 
tains the position which his first secured him. 
And this is saying much. For Moliére, as he 
freed himself from the conventionalisms of the 
day, and advanced into a world mare and more 
pre-eminently his own, became at once simpler 
and more subtle, as great masters are wont to 
do. His later verse 1s freer, if that were pos- 
sible, yet it is more penetrated by secondary 
meaning, by illusion, by hint, innuendo, and 
all the covert sparkle and polished banter 
which was characteristic of the society-talk of 
the period. The style in which Mr. Van Laun 
has performed his task in the present volume 
gives good promise for success in the still more 
trying effort which awaits him—the rendering 
of such masterpieces as Les Femmes Savan- 
„ tes,” Tartuffe, and Le Misanthrope,” 
in which the humour and grace and dramatic 
nicety of Moliére may be said to culminate. 
In this second volume we have the School for 
„ Husbands,” the ‘‘ Bores,” the School for 
„% Wives,” the School for Wives’ Criti- 
‘* ised,” the Impromptu of Versailles,” and 
the Forced Marriage.” We observe, with 
pleasure, that Mr. Van Laun gets more deli- 
cacy and compressed ease as he goes on— 
managing really to convey in his idiomatic and 
spirited prose no little of the force and grace of 
that inimitable rhymic couplet of Moliére, 
which is the original form of the first three 
plays given in this volume, the other three 1 
in prose in the original. If we were compelle 
to illustrate by special passages, we should say 
that we could scarcely imagine anything at 
once more correct, and yet more fully conveying 
the flavour of the original, than the opening of 
the School for Wives.” Not a point is lost; 
in spite of the wide difference between the two 
languages we may say that Mr. Van Laun has 
here specifically realised his own promise: ‘‘ not 
‘to be satisfied with a mere verbal translation, 
„put to preser de and convey the genuine spirit, 
as far as is consistent with the difference of 
„the two languages.“ Even a Frenchman 
might read this translation with pleasure, and 
feel, when he came to the very valuable intro- 
ductions and notes, that French commentators 
had been outdone, for almost all later dramatic 
literature seems to have been traversed to illus- 
trate the vast indebtedness of later comedy 
writers to Moliére. Mr. Van Laun has done 
no little service by these notes, which throw 
light not only on Moliére, but on the develop- 
ment of much in more recent dramatic litera- 
ture. As another instance of successful trans- 
lation, we. would fain cite the {following from 
the first scene of the School for Wives” :— 

% ARISTE : We should always agree with the majority, 
and never cause ourselves to be stared at. Extremes 
shock ; and a wise man should do with his clothes as 
with his speech: avoid too much affectation, and with- 
out being in too great a hurry, follow whatever change 
enti Stroman’ 5 a8 not think . 
ike ople who always e era 8 n, 
and who 15 3 that E should go farther 
than themselves in the extremes they affect ; but I 
maintain that it is wrong, for whatever reasons, ob 
stinately to eschew what everyone observes; that it 
would be better to be counted among the fools than 


to be the only wise 


in opposition to all. 
‘© SGANARELLE: 


smacks of the old man who, 
in order to im upon the world, covers his grey 
hair with a wig. 

% ARISTE: It is strange that you should be so careful 
always to fling my age in my face, and that I should 
continually find you blaming my dress as well as my 
cheerfulness. One would imagine that old age ought 
to think of nothing but death, since it is condemned to 
give up all enjoyment ; and that it is not attended by 
ite ugliness of its own, but must needs be slovenly 
aud crabbed.” 

„SAN: However that may be, I am resolved to stick 
to my way of dress. In spite of the fashion, I like 
my cap so that my head may be comfortably sheltered 
beveath it; a good, long doublet buttoned close, as it 
should be, which may keep the stomach warm, and 
promote a healthy 1 ; a pair of breeches made 
exactly to fit my thighs ; shoes, like those of our wise 
ancestors, in which my feet may not be tortured ; and 
he who does not like the look of me may shut his eyes. 


Now there is only one clause in this with 
which we think fault might be found— 

„Ny rien trop affecter, et sans empressment, suivre 
ce que l’usago fait de changement,” 
might surely be better reudered thus than it is 
by Mr. Van Laun— 

Be in nothing affected, and, without fuss, follow any 
eb ange that usage makes common.” 

But occasional slight lapses are but as spots 
on ermine. Mr. Van Laun has benetited 


* Leaves from a Sketch Book: Pencillings of Travel 
at Home end Abroad, B SAMURL ** 
Low, Marston, and Co.) 4 N nmap, 4 
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* History of Modern English Law. By-Sir ROLAND 
Kxrvxr Wu sox, Bart., M. A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Rivingtops.) 
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* The Dramatic Works of Molière. Rendered into 
English by Henrt Van Lavy. Vol, II. (Edinburgh; 
William aterson. ) 
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English literature by setting up so high a 
standard of translation. And we should not 
omit to mention how much M. Lalauze's 
finished etchings add to the worth of a book 
towards the beauty of which paper-maker, 
printer, and bookbinder have each done their 
utmost. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We have received the first number of the Church 
Quarterly Review, the ecclesiastical sympathies of 
which are very frankly stated in an article on the 
Public Worship Act. We there read, Our own 
‘‘stand-point is that of progressive English High 
‘‘Churchmen of Tractarian, Extraction, who will 
neither admit that the modern Ritualists can show 
„any right to dictate to their more prudent and 
„more Anglican and national brother High Church- 
„men, nor that those High Churchmen are justified 
„in abandoning the Ritualiste, because of some 
‘*‘ waywardness, to the ravages of the Puritan wolf.“ 
We have read this and the other articles in this 
new review with interest, but with difficulty. 
They are, for the most part, scholarly, but heavy 
and dry, while that on the Public Worship Act is 
lumberirg as well. Naturally Mr. Gladstone’s 
article on ‘‘ Italy and the Church ” will be scanned 
with curiosity. It has nothing new or remarkable 
in it. It is a sort of side chapter of the Catholic con- 
troversy, and chiefly interesting as an exhibition of 
Mr. Gladstone's present opinion concerning the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical situation in Europe. The right 
hon. gentleman seems to anticipate an alliance of the 
Ultramontane minority all over the world with France 
for another contest with Germany, and at the same 
time for the restoration of the Temporal Power of 
the Pope. Italy he considers to be already indifferent 
to the Papacy. The writer justifies the secularisa- 
tion of ecclesiastical property by the Italian State, 
and praises its ‘‘admirable toleration and patience.” 
The separation of Church and State in Italy he 
pronounces to have been a necessity, but he de- 
clines to discuss the doctrine as applied to other 
nations, and he condemns the manner in which the 
law of patronage is left, inasmuch as it leaves the 
Papacy too much power. We get a little from 
this— 

„% We are rot without some means of illustrating, 
from the history of our own country, the very impor- 
tant issue thus raised. We, too, within the last few 
2 have witnessed the establishment, by regular 

egislative action, of a ‘free Church in a free State.“ 
The allusion, of course, is to the case of the Church 
formerly established by law in Ireland. In that 
country, the civil power, besides being patron of cer- 
tain dignities and benefices, had the power of appoint- 
ing bishops. It did not, as in England, nominate to 
the chapter, who are legally punishable if they do not 
elect, but whose choice is, notwithstanding, a moral 
choice, laden with the responsibilities of free and deli- 
berate action. In Ireland, royal nomination at once 
placed the person designated in the position which, on 
this side of the Channel of St. George, he holds only 
when bishop elect. He was in a condition to be con- 
firmed and consecrated. Had the Crown, by the Irish 
Church Act of 1869, simply extinguished its own action 
in this matter, it would probably, or possibly, have been 
open to the archbishops of Ireland, at any rate to them 
with the aid of their suffragans, to appoint the suc- 
cessors to vacant sees, and thus to found something 
dangerously near to at least a theoretical absolutism. 
But the view taken by the British Legislature was that 
disestablishment did not extinguish right in the Church, 
aod that the prerogative of appointing or nominating 
could not thus be left to take itschance. In the course 
of the measure through the House of Lords, that most 
acute legist, Lord Westbury, contended that Parlia- 
ment was making a present of the governing power over 
the Church to a mob. But in truth it was given by the 
express words of the Act, not to a mob, but a com- 
munity already constituted in three orders, to the 
bishops, clergy, and laity ; and these were put in a con- 
dition by their joint action, us three orders jointly con- 
stituting an organised body, to make provision for 
themselves by voluntary contract. Thus the State 
having been trustee for the people, and having thereto 
fore given its authority to laws for the Church, both 
left her in a condition to pass such laws for herself, 


“ took caro that the people should be parties to those 
aws.“ 


With what are considered to be Mr. Gladstone's 
ecclesiastical proclivities this will read rather 
strangely. It is quite clear that he believes in 
fettering ecclesiastics. The other articles in this 
number are on Some Aspects of Science in Rela- 
„tion to Religion,” Nescience— The Doctrine of 
Kant, the Present Position of the Irish Church“ 
which is only the Dean of Derry’s charge re- 
printed“ Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern 
Thought,“ ‘* Sacerdotalism,” The Arts, Consi- 
‘*dered as Tidemarks of History.” In most of 
these there is a strong scent of the lamp”—much 
of the fruit of laborious study and thorough 
ecclesiasticism. i 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Brief Expositions of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. By the late Rev. Rosert 
Monnar McCuzyyz, With a Prefgtory Note by 


| 


— 


Rev. W. Moopy Srvart, D. D. (W. Oliphant and | 


Co.) The voice of McCheyne, spiritually effective 
as it was during his life, has probably been more 
effective since his death. Here are some very 
characteristic discourses. Dr. Moody Stuart 
rightly says that they are altogether worthy of 
„ himself, and are full of faithfulness, of love, and 
of unction.“ Their characteristic consists in their 
spiritual adaptation—the bringing out from the 
seven Epistles the Gospel for to-day, for ourselves, 
for all. This is done without ‘“‘spiritualising.” 
McCheyne’s taste kept him from that offensive 
manner of treating Scripture. 


The Last Three Sermons, preached at Oxford in 
1839 and 1840. By Puitie R. SHUTTLEWoRTH, 
D.D., afterwards Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
(Rivingtons). These sermons are republished with 
a design. They were printed at the commence- 
ment of the Oxford Movement,” and there is 
testimony to the effect that they were of service in 
steadying the views of some who were carried 
away during the excitement of that period. Their 
character, however, is doctrinal, as distinguished 
from ecclesiastical or ritual. The subjects are, 
‘* Justification through Faith,” The Free Pardon 
„of Sin through the Gospel Covenant, and The 
‘* Sufficiency of Scripture as a Rule of Faith.” 
Bishop Shuttleworth, in his preface to the original 
edition, remarked that ‘‘it would seem to be in- 
‘‘cumbent upon every sincere friend to the 
principles of the Protestant Reformation and (as 
I conceive them to be) of Evangelical truth, 
‘* openly to declare their dissent from doctrines 
‘‘ which, if they are doing nothing more, are at 
least disarming those principles of their poignancy 
** and efficacy.” Dr. Shuttleworth’s exposition of 
his own principles is characterised by conspicuous 
force and transparent earnestness, and this work 
should have greater influence now than it had even 
during the lifetime of the author. 

Laconics ; or, Good Words’ of the Best Authors. 
Collected by WILLIAM Tod, editor of The 
Mixture for Low Spirits, &c. (London: W. Tegg 
and Co.) This is one of the series of cheap little 
books published by this firm, which will be found 
to be of great service for a quiet half-hour or for 


reference. It contains the quintessence of many 


wise sayings of eminent writers, and is selected 
with judgment and taste. 

Annals of Our Time. Supplement. From February, 
1871, to February, 1874. By Josken IRvIxd. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) In this volume of 
less than two hundred pages is compressed a record 
of three years’ events, social and political, home 
and foreign, to the downfall of the Gladstone 
Administration and the‘advent of Mr. Disraeli to 
power. The epitome is pithy and impartial, and 
most serviceable in refreshing the memory relative 
to the teeming events of our own time, and is com- 
plete in itself A copious index and a list of the 
last two Ministries is of great service. 


A Brief Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. By 
the Rev. Joun BROWN, of Haddington. (London: 
Blackie and Son.) This shilling pocket volume is 
a guide for finding the principal texts of Scripture, 
especially those relating’ to the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations and the more; remarkable his- 
torical and prophetical descriptions. The present 
edition has been corrected and revised. Though, 
of course, anything but a complete concordance, it 
will be of service within the limits indicated. 


CassELL’s SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We are glad 
to learn that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
have commenced a reissue in parts of their Jl/us- 
trated History of England, a work which has 
obtained a very high reputation both for its full and 
interesting narrative of events and for its profusion 
of engravings. With]the first number—which we 
may say deals with incidents in the reigns of the 
early Saxon Kings—has been issued a portrait of the 
Queen, printed on imperial plate paper, and adapted 
for framing. The Library of English Literature, 
under the auspices of Professor Morley, has been 
brought down to the reign of Elizabeth, and teems 
with rare and curious information and extracts, 
which the learned and accomplished editor has un- 
earthed. The first volume of the History of Pro- 
testantism is now complete, with title-page and 
contents, and brings Dr. Wylie’s graphic story 
down to the close of the Diet of Augsburg. The 
succeeding part will relate to the Reformation in 
Sweden and Denmark. At the present time it is of 
great service to refresh the memory with such a 
stirring record of ecclesiastical struggles—one may 
say iniquities— which have a close logical relation 
to contemporary events, Of equal need and value 
is Cassell’s Illustrated History of the United States. 
The number for the current month deals with the 


events preceding the great war of liberation, and 
introduces us to Washington and other great men 
of the era, and the opening of the campaign 
against the British forces. The reissue of 
the Bible Dictionary has been brought down 
to Part 6, and of the Child’s Bible to the incidents of 
Saul’s reign over Israel, the original illustrations, 
which we have found to bea great attraction to 
the young, being given. The quarto edition of the 
Holy Bible, with Doré's full-page engravings, has 
reached its forty-second part. The plates of.the 
last number are concerned with the closing scenes 
of our Lord's life, and are entitled. Jesus 
„ Scourged, Jesus Falling Beneath the Cross, 
and The Descent from the Cross, each sombre 
scene being pourtrayed with characteristic origi- 
nality and less than the usual mannerism of the 
great French artist. We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Part 32 of the Races of Man- 
kind, the illustrations of which are of intrinsic 
value; Part 33 of Mr. James Grant’s British Battles 
on Land and Sea; the Illustrated Shakespeare, ~ 
which has for its subject ‘‘The Winter’s Tale,” 
with several humorous illustrations ; Daily Devo- 
tions for the Household, about half completed, the 
plan of which has been before described ; and Old 
nd New London, Part 34, the engravings in which 
are as rare and curious as Mr. Walford’s text is 
entertaining. . : ! 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION FOR 
FINSBURY. 


The seat on the London School Board for this 
borough, vacant by the death of Mr. Tabrum, is 
likely to be hotly contested. There are at present 
three candidates in the field. One of these is the 
Rev. Mark Wilks, of Holloway Congregational 
Church, who, having been invited to come forward, 
has issued an address to the ratepayers of the divi- 
sion which will be found in another column. He 
promises, if elected, faithfully to adhere to the Act 
of Parliament which constituted the board. ‘ The 
principles of that measure (he says) have to be ap- 
plied with sagacity and firmness to the varied cir- 
cumstances of London, to the needs of the poor, and 
with a due regard to the property of the middle and 
upper classes. The responsibility rests undoubtedly 
upon every member of the board to economise, as 
far as possible, the money of the ratepayers, and 
refuse his sanction to unnecessary or heed- 
less expenditure; but loyalty to the nation 
demands that he should insist on such an 
outlay as may bs nec to carry out 
fully, and as ny as possible, the intention 
of the Act, which is to provide efficient means for 
the thorough education of every poor child in the 
kingdom. Similarly, I hold that the power of en- 
forcing upou the children of the poor attendance at 
school is one that must be applied in the spirit of 
the Act, and as a means of exciting and increasing 
the sense of parental obligation, not of destroying or 
superseding it.” To the discharge of these respon- 
sibilities Mr. Wilks will bring the results of much 
practical experience in the work of elementary 
teaching. A committee has been formed to pro- 
mote his return, the names of which are given in 
another column as a first list. The second can- 
didate is Mr. T. H. Bolton, who promises to protéct 
the interests of the ratepayers. A third is Mr. J. 
Surr, who claims to have acted long with the late 
Mr. Tabrum, to have resided for thirty years in the 
parish of Islington, and to have been associated with 
its leading institutions. 

Last night the first of a series of public 
meetings was held at the Wellington Hall, 
Up r-street, Islington, to receive from Mr. 

ks a declaration of his views. Amon 
the gentlemen present were Messrs. W. H. 

resided, E. J. Harry, hon. secre- 


Willans, who 

tary to Mr. Wilks's committee, John Glover, Car- 
vell Williams, J. B. Brindley, A. W. Moir, James 
Judd, J. Alexander, Charles Bennett, J. Hamer, 
E. Clodd, Philip Williams, &c., &é. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
that Mr. Wilks’s supporters arduous work 
before them, and that there would be a hard fight. 
There were three very good candidates in the field, 
and his own position in regard to them was a deli- 
cate one, for he happened to be a personal friend of 
them all, and had been asked to fill at the meetings 
of the rival candidates a position similar to that 
he then occupied. (Laughter.) He desired that 
nothing should be said to detract from the personal 
character of the other two candidates, Mr. Bolton 
and Mr. Surr, but the question before them was 
one of public character, and even had he known 
nothing of any of the candidates, he should, after 
calmly reading their addresses, have felt bound to 
support Mr. Wilks, who stood head and shoulders 
above his opponents as to all the special qualifica- 
tions necessary for the position he sought. As an 
indication of the nature of the support on which 
each candidate relied, he had noticed that Mr. 
Surr’s name appeared on the boards of the parish 
church, which unmistakeably designated him as 
the nominee of the vicar; Mr. Bolton’s name 
appeared in front of Myddelton Hall, which indi- 
cated Mr. Bolton as the nominee of the vestry— 
(„No, no”)—whilst Mr. Wilks’s name ap d 
everywhere, and pointed him out as the nominee of 


the whole parish. (Cheers. ) | 
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Mr. WIIXSs, who was loudly cheered, very | 


strongly, and with the dee rsonal feeling, 
reci f ted the wish shat’ the —.— should 

conducted on public grounds alone. No one who 
knew anything of the arduous duties of the office 


i presen 
enough to remember when in 1847 Lord John 
a7 + 3 the House 1 should 
vote 100, or the purpose. e opposition to 
that was led by the then member for 
Finsbiry, Tom Duncombe, büt his motion for a 
select committee was lost, and the grant voted by a 
large majority. The free-trade contest had united 
the Liberal party, but Lord John’s measure divided 
the party, and the Nonconformists, whose 
confidence he had hitherto enjoyed, deserted 
im almost to a man. Though Dr. Vaughan, 
Mr. Binney, and others thought them wrong, 
the Nonconformists went into a complete fit of the 
sulks, and held aloof from national education. The 
910 by od ‘ proposal to 8 d by a olun 
public ts was y them wi 
y. And truly the scheme soon showed 
defective. It was very costly and 
wasteful and the door to much trickery, 
aa tt t it must sooner or later come to 
t é a mere scramble for money 
sggran isement between the different sects; 
while the amounts v enormously 
per responsibility 
for their expenditure. In course of time 
it felt that the system must either 
be abandoned or developed into a national one, 
and this Mr. Forster — (cheers) — undertook 
Boards were to be appointed by the rate- 
2 with er to raise money and to draft 
to the schools, and it was on one of 
boards that he (Mr. Wilks) now asked for 
of a seat. doing so he had to deal 
forms of ition. First, that arisi 
denominational interests. When the natio 
was proposed, the denominations asked 
would be affected by it, and in regard 
ch surprised his friends, holding that having 
is friends, holdi t havi 
urden and heat of . — 
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there was no 
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this right view 
been — into a wrong one. With 
ucation, as religion, its professed friends 

ut forward their own 


its worst foes, and 
of the public good. In 
the sentiments of Archbishop 
said the only good he ever 
himself superfluous, they now 
every school board meeting, clerics 
rights for themselves and their de- 
of considering the public 
oa was that the 
in the schools. He felt that 
absurdity to prescribe the reading 
schools, it was impossible to carry 
ing the f 8 of A without 3 
e feeling e people in regard td it. He 
would not, however, for school purposes, take the 
Bible as a whole, but selections from it. The Bible 
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might say that the carrying 
out of his views would give state support to re- 

on. Now he was a member of a society 
* objeot was to disestablish and disendow the 
National Church, because he set his face against the 
support of any doctrines or creeds by 


to inculcate obedience to parents, and similar duties, 
was not the endowment of religion. What right 
had they to quote Socrates, but not Jesus? to men- 
tion Rome, but not Jerusalem? to refer to fables, 
but not our Lord’s parables? He maintained the 
right of teachers to use their discretion in these 
But if the Church made too much 
use of this liberty, and taught their own creeds, he 
was quite 1 to go over to the secular 
side, (Laughter and cheers.) The third question 
was that of car gy oe education. Statistics as to the 
i population educated in other 
countries as com with d were un- 
trustworthy. though not the best in- 
structed, was after all the best educated country 
in the true sense of the word. To try to force 
Englishmen was inst their genius; better 
quicken the sense 1 obligation. By de- 
priving a poor ily of a child’s labour, his 
education is made to cost comparatively more 
than the amount paid by the wealthiest classes. 
Let compulsion be used moderately, but not per- 
mitted to press hardly on pov The fourth 
28 was that of cost, and in that matter 
r. Wilks went into particulars with the view 
of showing that present liberality will be the 
truest ve er especially when it is remembered 
that much of the expenditure is for buildings and 
other — of a permanent nature, and he urged 
that while the upper and middle classes had ample 
school sccommoda tion, the lower grades of societ 
should not ba stinted in educational matters. He 
trusted that the outlay upon the schools would be 
more than recouped by the saving upon expendi- 


uae te 


ture for prisons and workhouses. He thought, 


therefore, the ratepayers sh.uld exercise patience. 
Mr. Wilks then briefly reviewed the work of the 
board during the past five years, and promised, if 
elected, to carry out the spirit of the Acts. Their 
great object should be to see that every child was 
educated, and that the spirit of the Act was applied 
to changing circumstances. Mr. Wilks was loudly 
cheered on resuming his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN having intimated that the candi- 
date was ready to reply to questions, and none 
being asked, 

Mr. JoHN GLOVER moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That the meeting pledges itself to use its best endeavours 

to secure the return of Mr. Wilks. 
He paid a high tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Tabrum, enlarged on the qualifications of Mr. 
Wilks to succeed him, and took occasion to correct 
some misrepresentations of Mr. Wilks’s views in a 
local 2 —— 

Mr. Morr, having seconded the resolution, it 
was unanimously carried amid _ enthusiastic 
cheers. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed 
by Mr. Harry, seconded by Mr. Jupp, and unani- 
mously carried. Mr. WIILAxS having suitably 
acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings 
terminated. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


Her Majesty's return to the South is expected 
about the end of November. 

The Empress Eugénie and Prince Louis Napoleon 
have arrived at Chiselhurst from Switzerland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is visiting Mr. 
Disraeli at Hughenden. 

Mr. Childers, M.P., was one of the passengers 
by the Cunard mail steamer Algeria, which arrived 
at Liverpool on Saturday from New York.. 

It is reported from Dublin that Cardinal Cullen 
is confined to his house by indisposition. 

The Duke of Buckingham, with several members 
of his family and suite, sailed from Gravesend on 
Friday for Madras, where he will officially receive the 
Prince of Wales on December 6. 

The Prince of Wales reached Brindisi on Sunday 
morning in excellent health, and proceded on board 
the Serapis. The prince was attended between the 
roe | and the quay by a guard of honour, and was 
saluted by the British and Italian ironclads in the 
harbour. Shortly after the Serapis started for 
Athens, where she arrived on Monday morning. 
The prince was received in on state by the ae 
and with much cordiality by the population. In 
the evening the ancient monuments were brilliantly 
illuminated, and the whole of the Acropolis was 

ighted with Bengal fires. The prince, their 

ajesties, and the Royal Family were present. 
There was an immense crowd of spectators. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has received a 
reply to the address presented to the Prince of 

ales by the 2 for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Forei arts. His Royal Highness 
through General Knollys, expresses his admiration 
for the missionaries, and assures the archbishop 
that there will be no omission of any opportunity 
that may present itself during his visit to India to 
give encouragement to those earnest men. 

On y evening the Home Secretary was 
presented by the Edinburgh Conservative Working 
men’s Association with an address, in which he was 
— oe a upon the successful administration of 

is 


epartment during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, especial reference being made to the Labour 
Laws Amendment Acts. r. Cross, in reply, 
delivered a speech of some length, in which he re- 
viewed enerally 
of the 


r 
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surrender of fugitive slaves, and demanding its 
withdrawal. Next year’s Congress will be held at 
Newcastle. | 

As the ironclad Iron Duke was being taken out of 
Devonport Dock on Saturday she ran foul of the 
Black Prince. The latter lost her davits in the 
collision, but little other damage was done. 

By the arrival of the Pandora from Baffin’s Bay 
news of the Arctic expedition has been brought to 
hand. A record left by Captain Nares at the Carey 
Islands on the 27th July states that the Alert and 
Discovery had passed through the middle ice 
during a calm and arrived at Cape York two days 
earlier, all well on board each ship. The record 
adds that the season is a very open one, and that 
there is every prospect of the expedition attaining 
a high latitude, 

In the preparing for the Lord Mayor’s Show it 
has been found impoesibie to carry out the idea of 
representing the progress of the various trades by 
2 as suggested. 

On Thursday the Board of Trade stopped two 
unseaworthy vessels from going to sea—the Jane 
and Mary in the Downs, and the brig Mina of 
Rochester. 

It is stated that Lord Truro has been robbed of 
10, 000. worth of jewellery, while it was being con- 
veyed in a cart, packed amongst clothing, from 
London to Woolwich. 

Mr. Russell Gurney, M.P., speaking at South- 


| ampton, deeply regretted the tone of the slave 
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circular, and trusted it would not remain in sus- 

nded animation, but be absolutely withdrawn. 

ore legal difficulties surrounded the question 
than many imagined. He defended the Govern- 
ment from the charge of changing the policy of the 
country in the matter of slavery, and said he would 
rather separate himself from his party than be 
identified with such a change. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers assem- 
bled on Tuesday in the Jerusalem Chamber fer 
their fifty-third session. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol presided. The company proceeded 
with the revision of the eighth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Further evidence was taken on Wednesday at 
the Southwark Police-court, in the Whitechapel 
murder case, and at the close of the day, Henry 
and Thomas George Wainwright were committed 
for trial, the former for the murder of Harriet 
Lane, and the latter for being an accessory after 
the murder. An application to admit the prisoner 
Thomas to bail was refused. On Thursday the 
coroner’s jury completed their inquiry, and returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder” against Henry 
Wainwright. 

Before the Norwich Bribery Commission on 
Thursday a discovery was made of an extensive 
system of bribery practised by the Tories in 1874 
and 1875 ‘‘to keep that fellow Tillett out.” The 
price given for votes was from 5s. to 8s., and one 
person was stated to have expended 85/. in this 
way. Another witness asserted that there were 
7,000 venal voters in the city, and that there was 
no cure but disfranchisement. 

Wednesday was the last day of the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress at Brighton, and was de- 
voted to the reading of papers which it had not 
heen found possible to read previously. Liverpool 
was decid vo as the town at which the Con- 
gress will hold its next year’s meeting. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence has just issued an address 
to the electors of Mid Surrey, in which, while ex- 
pressing his belief that the Attorney-General has 
not yet been appointed to a judgeship in the new 
Court of Appeal, he intimates that should a 
vacancy in the representation take place, he will 
offer himself as a candidate in the Conservative 
interest. | 

Dr. Kenealy narrowly escaped rough handling 
at North Shields on Thursday evening. While he 
was delivering a lecture on the Claimant in the 
Assembly Rooms a fight took place between some 
young men and a number of his adherents. There 
were a goud many broken heads, and several people 
were badly hurt by being 2 downstairs, As 
Dr. Kenealy was leaving the hall, he was attacked 
by a mob, who struck at him with sticks, and but 
for the interference of the police he would have 
been hurt. About half. a-dozen people were taken 
into custody. 

Mr. Monk, M. P. for Gloucester, has addressed a 
letter to his constituents, expressing his opinion 
that the Admiralty minute respecting the loss 
f the Vanguard is a gross miscarriage of justice. 
The vice-admiral of the squadron and the 
officers of the Iron Duke should have been 
placed on their trial, and, above all, no British 
officer should have been condemned unheard. The 
minute, Mr. Monk fears, emanates from a desire 
to shield the superior at the expense of the inferior 
officer. 


Mr. rer, voor nl new volume is to be called The 
Masque of Pandor:, and other Poems.” 

The New York Times announces the marriage, at 
Toronto, of Professor Goldwin Smith to Mrs, 
Bolton, the widow of Judge Bolton, of the English 
Bench. 

Mr. McDougal, of Stock Exchange celebrity, is 
said to have purchased the Hour. 

A new edition of The Old and New Testaments, 
revised by Dr. Jacob, Dr. Gotch, President of the 
Baptist College, Bristol, &c., is announced as forth- 
coming. 

The Atheneum says that a translation of the 
Pilgrim's Progress” has been issued by a native 
Japanese publisher. 

t is the intention of the Poet Laureate to com- 
memorate in verse the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India. 

It is stated that Mr. Wade will publish ‘ Mr. 
Augustus Murray’s Journal ” for the benefit of the 
family ; after which the manuscript will be returned 
to them. 

There is no foundation for the statement in a 
Lendon morning paper, on Saturday, that Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle is seriously unwell. He is as 
strong as could be expected in one of his advanced 

ears. 
PROroskD TESTIMONIAL TO MR. Soul. — It will 
be seen from an advertisement elsewhere that the 
proposal made through these columns for a testimonial 
to Mr. Joseph Soul on his retirement from the 
2 of the Orphan Working School and the 
Alexan rphanage for Infants, after many years 
of valuable service, has taken practical shape. The 
friends connected with the institutions with which 
Mr. Soul has been so long identified, and which 
owe so much to him, have united for 
the purpose of presenting him with a 
testimonial of 1,000/., to be invested for the benefit 
of his wife and daughter. Mr. Soul’s claims to 
such a recognition of his services are pithily and 
cogently set forth in the appeal which is now being 
made to the public, and we have no doubt that 
appeal will be, as it deserves to be, promptly re- 
coe ep to. We trust the sum subscribed may be 
louble the amount suggested by his friends, 
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Glewnings, 


A young lady went to the photograph artist 
recently, aud wished him to take her picture with 
an expression as if composing a poem. 

A Polyglot edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” with French, German, Iatlian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and English versions, is among the new 
publications. We 

„Anything pite you dere? “inquired one Dutch” 
man of another, while engaged mangling. No» 
notting at all.” Vell,“ returned the other, 
‘nothing bite me too.” \ 

A lively girl had a bashful lover whose ‘name was 

Locke. She got out of patience with him) at last, 
and in her anger declared that Shakespear¢ had not 
said half as many things as he ought to about Shy 
Lock. a 

Some one describing a ball, said it was a vast 
assemblage of people who had never met before, 
and who never cared to meet again, and that they 
talked a little, danced a little, ate a little, and then 
went home cross and tired, and scandalised not a 
little. 

A professor asked his class, What is the 
aurora? A student, scratching his head, replied, 
„Woll, professor, I did know; but I have for- 
gotten.” ‘‘ Well, that is sad very sad,” rejoined 
the professor. The only man in the world that 

- ever knew has forgotten it.“ 


While some workmen were excavating the foun- 


dation of a building in the Bethnal Green- road on 


Saturday they discovered an immense chest at a 
considerable depth from the surface. On being 
= it was found to contain a large quantity of 
Church plate, consisting of pyxes, chalice, lamps, 
&c., which are believed to have been buried at the 
Reformation. 


The Glasgow Evening News says that in one of 
the city police-courts on Monday, a witness, telling 
about a crowd by whom he had been insulted, was 
asked by the baillie, Were they acting in 
concert?” A pause. The Fiscal: Speak out, 
man. Were the prisoners acting in concert? 
Witness (with a strong Hibernian accent): 
„Ver honour, they were not playing any music 
whin I was there, but—” The rest of the sentence 
was lost in the roar of laughter which followed. 

Tue THroat.—A youngster being required to 
write a composition upon some portion of the 
human body, selected that which unites the head 
to the body, and expounded as follows : ‘‘ A throat 
is convenient to have, especially to roosters and 
ministers. The former eats corn and crows with 
it; the latter preaches through his’n, and then 


ties it up. This is pretty much all I can think of 
about necks,” 


Rounp THE Wor_LD.—A London correspondent 
of a country paper states :—A letter will go round 
the world, it is found, in eighty-eight days. An 
enterprising gentleman in New York has achieved 
a certain distinction by demonstrating the fact. He 
sent a letter to Yokohoma by way of England, 

enclosing one which was to be sent on again co New 
York, but this time via San Francisco, and in eighty- 
eight days he duly received the enclosure, 

BRANDY-AND-WATER ON THE Brain.—An old 
toper died suddenly. The coroner in consequence 
held an inquest, listened to the testimony of the 
surgeon, and suggested the verdict, ‘‘ Water on the 
brain,” when a juror rose to object. Mr. 
Coroner,” said he, I have known the deceased for 
ten mortal years, and I know he never saw a sober 
moment all that time. To say that such a man can 
die of water on the brain is, therefore, all nonsense. 
It can’t be done; cause why ?—he never took any 
into his system. The true verdict, Mr. Coroner, 
should be, gin, rum, or brandy on the brain; but 
as I can’t get such a verdict, I am willing to split 
the difference, compromise, and bring in a verdict 
as follows :—‘ Died from the effects of brandy-and- 
water on the brain.’” The verdict eventually was 
so returned. 

A Monster DEvIL-FisH.—The capture of not 

exactly the sea-serpent, but something next door to 
it, is reported from Florida. A monster devil- 
fish was, says the Fernandina Observer, caught 
under the New York steamship wharf the other 
day. The disagreeable creature got in some way 
under the piling, but was unable to find his way 
out. Some men at work upon the wharf heard a 
horrible eng, and fired several shots at the 
monster; but, as they seemed to have no effect, 
but rather to amuse him than otherwise, a 12 
was obtained and his 8 effected. The blood 
which escaped from his bloated body coloured the 
water for about ten feet on either side. He was 
sixteen feet in width and fifteen in length. His 
fins were about four feet long, and his tail about the 
same length and not much larger than a human 
finger. His mouth opened to the width of two feet 
and was eighteen inches in length, and projecting 
from each side of it was a feeler about one foot wide 
and two inches long, which he rolled up and unrolled 
at will. Altogether his appearance was so disre- 
putable and repulsive that it gave quite a ‘‘qualm” 
to all who had the privilege of inspecting him. 
N — — without emotion, 3 it was 
generally t a more unprepossessing speci- 
men of he society had — emerged 2 the 
depths of the ocean. 


Wirz your Fext—The best Cocoa-nut Mats snd 
Matting are made by Treloar and Sons, 69, 
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Dirths, Marringes, und Penths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTH. 


MIRAMS.—May 15, at Dunedin, New Zealand, the wi'e of 
S. H. Mirams, City Surveyor, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


HARCOURT.—Oct. 12, at Neuchatel, the Rev. James Har- 
court, to Emily N 7 

RYLANDS—TENNANT.—Oct. 9, at the Congregational, 
Church, 1 by the Rev. John Marshall, of Over, 
assisted by the Rev. F. Bugby, of Stretford, John Rylands 
Esq., J. P., of Longford Hall, Manchester, and Queen’s- 
gate, London, to Enriqueta Augustina, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Stephen Catley Tennant, Esq,, of 
Liverpool and Havana, Cuba 

SIMMONS—DAVIS.—Oct. 7, at the 1 Con- 
gregational Church, Hackney, by the Rev. William Mar- 
shall, George Herbert, elder son of the late Captain George 
Webb Simmons, of South Hackney, to Ellen, fourth 
daughter of Mr. W. Davis, of Mare-street, Hackney. 

THACKRAY—ALLON.—Oct. 12, at Highbury New Park, 
by the father of the bride, William Thackray, Jun., of 
Hunter’s Hall, Sunderland, to Rose, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., Minister of Union Chapel, 
Islington. 

WILSON—BURTON.—Oct. 12, at the Congregational 
Church, Great Yarmouth, by the Rev. Charles Wilson, 
M. A., brother of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. W. 
Tritton, John Walter Wilson, of Plymouth, solicitor, to 
Helen, third daughter of Samuel Crickmer Burton, of 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

HOLDSWORTH—FRYER.—Oct. 13, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Paddock, near Huddersfield, Charles James Holds- 
worth, son of the late John Holdsworth, of Eccles, near 
Manchester, to Mary Alice Fryer, daughter of the late 8. 
D. Fryer, of Leeds. 


AS IT IS. 


In ‘ Tue Times’ of Jan, 7th, 
Dr. HASSALL writes. 


ASITOUGHT 70BE 


‘At the Docks, where 
Horniman’s Teas are in 
analyte ot ten: of 28 samples, pand, J took samples from 
all were found to be adulterat- original chests, which I 
ed. They were all artificially analysed & found . 


coloured with Prussian blue, . 
turmeric, & a mineral content one and free from the 


usual artificial facing: 

The substances wel purpose, the quality being equally 
but render practicable other satis actory.’ Feb. 19, 1874. 
more serious adulterations.” . F. HASSAL L, M.D. 

3,248 ACENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, c. in 
every town sell HORNIMAN S PACKET TBA. 


Horlrowar's OINTMENT AND Pi11s.—Lives Savep. 


—How happy would those sufferers be whose whole system 
is in danger of breaking down through the daily drain of dis- 
charges from ulcerations and skin diseases, if they only knew 
that a day rarely passes without new cases of cure being 
brought to the knowledge of the discoverer of these peerless 
remedies. For ulcers, sores, burns, bad legs, skin diseases, 
and similar maladies, the insufficiency of ordinary applica- 
tions is admitted by all, but none thus afflicted have been 
disappointed in their expectations when a fair trial has been 
given to Holloway’s Oointment and Pills, the pain and swel- 
ling usually attending this class of ailments will diminish 
daily under the cooling and soothing unguent. 

THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use * in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 1s. 
boxes (by post 8 or 15 agg and tins, Is. 6d., labelled, 
James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, 
Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

KixAHAN's LL Wuisky.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, 2 pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W. 

AFTER an experience of over forty years, it has been 
established that there are few instances of defects of the hair 
which cannot be arrested, neutralised, or remedied by the 
use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, and the 
favourable effect may be seen at once, and though the hair 
may have become grey, thin, or faded, it may be renewed and 
restored to all the glossy loveliness of which it is susceptible. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, Depot, 114 and 116, 
Southampton-row, London. 

Dyzine AT Homg.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, u, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and 


LOVELINESS ON THE INCREASE.—A marked increase 
of female lovelincse is the eye-delighting result of the im 
ense Sagan which Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has obtained 
among ladies everywhere. Complexions radiant with snowy 
purity, and tinged with the roseate hue of health, are com 
monly met with wherever it is used. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers 1 bottles, and elegant toilet case at 38. 6d. 
114 and 16, Southampton - row, London. 

HE INSTITUTION FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 227, 
Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, is open on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings from six till nine ; the City branch, 10, Mitre- 
street, Aldgate, on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The 
institution is free to the necessitous poor; payment is required 
from other applicants. 

DeLicaTe CHILDREN.— Weakening diseases require 
tonic treatment.—The condition of the blood in children 
suffering from general debility, rickets, spinal disease, wast- 
ing, paralysis and cousumption; from spasmodic croup, 
epilepsy, worms, weak eyes and all eruptions, is one of 

2 requiring a tonic to enrich it, and clear the system 
rom all impurities. The best medicine for all the above 
ailments is Stedman-Phillips Tonic Drops, which will add 
colour to the cheeks and restore the little patients to robust 
health, and parents should not fail to give them a proper 
course. Prices 13$d., 28. 3d., and 4s. 6d. Of all chemists, 
or a large bottle sent for 5s, P. O. O. by the Proprietor of 
Stedman’s Teething Powders, the safest & their 


kind for infants’ teething. Depot, 74, East- road, on, N. 
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YOUNG LADY (19) DESIRES an ENGAGE- 

MENT as GOVERNESS in a Nonconformist 
family. Thorongh English, French, Music, and the Elements 
of Drawing. The highest References given and required.— 
Address, A. C, care of Rev. T. Stephenson, West Dulwich,8.E. 


CG SCHOOL, for the EDU. 
- CATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 

The HALF-YEARLY ELECTION of this school will 
take place on TUESDAY, 26th inst., at the MEMORIAL 
HALL, London. Chair to be taken at 2 p.m. by Rev. A 
HANNAY, Secretary of the Congregational Union. 


doi CREDIT BANK, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
II, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C, 
First Issue of Capital—£500,000, in subscriptions of One 
. Pound and upwards. 
Interest in lieu of dividend, 18 per cent. per annum, paid 
monthly, 
Current accounts opened, and 5 per cent. interest allowed on 
the Minimum Monthly Balances, 
CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The Bank grants Credits and issues Circular Notes for 
the Continent and America, and transacts every description 
of sound financial business. Book-keeping in hands of Sub- 
scribers, and ‘quarterly balance sheets issued by auditors 
appointed by them independent of the management. 

For particulars apply to 

we R. B. OAKLEY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOHD TFS ANNUAL 
REOEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BirkBECK BuILDING Socisrty, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIuKIECk FregHoLp 
Lan | Socizrr, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxsrcx BAxx. All sums 

we £50 repayable upon demand, Current Accounts 

ae similar to ordinary Bankers, Cheque-books 1 

nglish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, 

and Advances e thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, snd 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock, 


Pamphiit containing full particulars may be obtained post free 
on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


Ga IC CHAIN - BAND BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other 
Medical Authorities in England and abroad, 


The remarkable e of these self-applicable Voltaic 
arrangements is so widely known that in contradistinc- 
tion to those unprincipled advertisers who can 
publish statements on their own authority, Mr, PULvER- 
MACHER prefers to submit the testimony of ot 
amongst whom are included many great scientific 
medical authorities, These unimpeachable testimonies 
in favour of the marvellous curative power of this 
Medico-Galvanic system being too numerous for insertion 
here, are compiled in the pamphlet, 

“ GALVANISM, NAxukz's CHIE? Restorer OF 

IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” 
zent post free for three stamps. The mass of evidence 


therein is supplemented by the 8 h 
recently found in the — * work (p. 76, 867) of John 


— 


King, M. D, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics, at Cin- 
cinnati :— 
“These Chains are very useful in many nervous 
disorders :— 
5 non Debility — — ag 5 
„ Hemiplegia pileps ia ' 
“ Paralysis Torpid lun Paralysis ladder)” 
„Central Paralysis Asthma Chorea 0 Ms 
. — Paralysis |Amenorrhcea Impoten * 
“ Neuralgia Dysmenorrbœa Writer's Cramp ” 
“Sciatica Spinal Irritation Hysterical Cramps” 
“Stiff Joints ervous Debility | and Contractions” 
“ Hysteria Constipation of Smell 


„Hysterie Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &c.” 
For further information and price list apply to 

J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
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OSEPH SOUL TESTIMONIAL |NOEW COLLEGE SCAOOL, 


h Soul, who is nearly seventy years of age, 
belle Mer ehirt ix cary sevice, and in consequence of 
ill he 8 the Secretaryship of the Orphan Working 
School ; and also, alter eleven years’ service, the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the Alexandra phansge, at Hornsey; and 
having com Neted his last work, the Convalescent Home at 
te, which is founded primarily for the benefit of the 
children of the two institutions, which have engaged his 
devoted services for more than half his life, several friends 
connected with the three institutions have to show 


their on of his luable, and faithful services, 
hy possenting, to him, Renee of £1,000, to be 
investe 700 oF his wife and daughter. 
CONTRIBUTIO may be sent to Samuel Morley, Esq. 
M. P., Wood-street, E. C., Treasurer; Geo. Samuel Measom, 
Eeq., St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, wat beers paar teak ~ 
whom communications requiring a reply shou ; 
and also to Loudon and County B Lombard-street, E. C.; 
Joint Stock Bank, Priuces-street, E. C., 
wh LIST. 
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Bollen, Beg. 1 
Moore, Cramptou, 
Co. © * 80 * 10 


Messrs, Theobald 
G 5. N. Dr „ 

. + * 7. . 
Stephen S. A me oy 
C. E. Mudie, Esq... 


G. Neighbour A 


Henry Pease, ry " 
rs. 


ore, Esq. 10 
nen-. 4 
Mee pack en 1 
, Thornton, Esq. . 
C. Price, E * 9 


Evan Spicer, Esq. - 10 00). 1 . | 
LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
A HORNSEY RISE, N. 


President H. R. H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


FUNDS are urgently NEEDED and respectfully solicited 
for this unendowed Charity, which ais upon 


ALY. YEARLY ELECTION will take 
place at the LONDON TAVERN on Wepnespay, No- 
vember 17, when Ten Children will be elected. Contribu- 
h will be gratefully received by the undersigned) 
the donors to vote at this election, 


War EL MEASOM, Of the Finance 
i ORACE MARSHALL, Committee, 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


e 
-e Office, 78 and 7: King Willem aeg E. C. 


— —— — — — — — — 
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tions (v 
will enti 


by Royal Charter, 1817. 
sued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
Bills negotiated and 1 Money 
received on e ehe it en 
For terms, apply at the Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 


E.C, 
_ WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


i" 111 ner. 


Invented Assets on Slat Deo, 1874 . . £5,547,084 
I Nr 512.750 


L J December iat 10,228,346 
Boaus allotted for the five years 
ber las 662,104 


SHH HHR SEH eee TER HEH eeeeee 


nded 3lat 
4 ended 7 
oa of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 


ERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY, N 
, Established 186 l. 
16, New Baron Street, Lonpon, E. C. 
Deposits received daily at 8 per cent. 
Paid-up Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100 at 4 per cent, 


~—— yearly, 6 one 3 * 
vances upon Houses an ‘ 

ee po repayable by easy 
1 r Shares, Loans, or A gencies will receive 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 


Provide against the losses that follow 
taking a Policy 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 


| _ tt 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
3 3 COMPANY, 
The at and Accidental Assurance C . 
Aer „ KINNAIRD, M. P., ata" 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUN D, £160,000. 
ANNU AL INCOME, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurcrs of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ts, or 
, 64 Cornutt, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


I\DUCATION for YOUNG LAD 
E SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER ARS 
Principals—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMITH aad Miss FERRIS, 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of th 
bridge Local Examinations, and is under the persona 
eee 

fully Pupils at Cambridge and ford 22 — 


S 8888 2988898888898 88888882 


| Secretary. 


MSEY, HAMPSHIRE. 
Inclusive terms for Parlour Boarders, 50 Guineas per annum. 
Principal—Rev, J. SHERRATT. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD MAsTER— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 


University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 


: SEcOoND MAsTER— 

JAMES SHAW, Esd., B.A., (London), First in the First- 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 

Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship 25 Guineas per annum. 
Senior Tettenhall _,, 
Junior Tettenhall „ Se haa 25 
| : Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 
„ i es ” 
Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London Universities. 


6 „ „„ „ „ „„ „66 LL 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholes, &e., 
pply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 
ao „ Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from SRT. 21 to Dec. 20. 


AVE HOUSE SCHOOL, UXBRIDGE. 
_ ‘Established 1820. 
Principals—Messrs. HUNT and GAYFER. 
Thorough moral and religious training, sound liberal edu- 
cation, and successful preparation for all Public Examina- 
tions guaranteed, Fees, Thirty-six Guineas. 


TERM commenced TuurspAy, Sept. 16th. 


HE VALE ACADEMY, 
RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr, M. JACKSON, assisted by Graduates and 
other well-qualified Masters. 
The Pupils have achieved marked success at the University, 
Civil Service, an 1 Oxford Local Examinations. They are 
also efficiently prepared for business. 


Terms, which are moderate and inclusive, on application. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD, 

EsTABLisHep 1881. 


- 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LI. D., 
i088 F Halifax, Chair 
,Eeq, MP, Halifis, Chairman, 


W. H. 577 J. P., er. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
Riv, Acbert Bris, II 

„ nO „J. a na 
Rov Bryn Dale * 52 Bani Beg. De 
an Dale, N 

Rev. Chas. : York. | Jai Aidan 


James un 
Rev. J. James, F. S., Morley. H 
Rev. James Rae, H. A, aie: 11 E 
J. R. Weis F. AL 
II. A., Wakefield. . 
8, 8q., 


announcing, that a new buildi 
of accommodating one h Pupils, 
stibtealty-cantiived baliding, where 
exceJently-contriv where... nothing has 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished an 
I exan the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found them 
1 og to most that I have ins situation cannot 
w surpassed for healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 
* Examiner’s Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

includes all of a sound 


course of instruction branches 

Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
2K 5 her Fogg departmeut of business, or for entranve 
There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
A one for three weeks (at Christmas). 

: Rak ath aces a the Raed” 

or a view 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Princi eal or 


|. fewer | COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, 


SCHOOL REOPENS Ocr. 197n, 


MILL HILL SOHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


RICHARD F ige H, Esa, D. Lit 
. q 0 and M. A., 
Fellow of Unis. Lond.; Member of the Council 
the Phitological Society, Le., de. — nth 
1 ROMURT HAMLET PRO TRAD Correspon 
Member of the Literary and Phi gate bee af Man 
chester, Member of London Mathemati : 
Professor ties and Logic in Abedal. 


formerly of 
College, Bradford, &c. | 
JAMES A. H MURRAY, I 15 
e > L *) * in. B. 7) 
F. E. I S., Member of the Council ef he Philolopieal Beet 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 
JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
uP BOWDEN, e Bek i Be 
P. ‘ „ B. A., wit ond Class Classi 
Honours of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. " 
A. ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esq., B.A. Lond. | 
ADY RgstpEnT—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced THURSDAY, 


French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
he Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


({OLLEGIATE school. BELPER, 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 


This School has again, for the third consecutive year, 
passed every candidate sent to the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nation. In the List recently issued, five out of eight are in 
Honours, and three of the five are distirguished in one or 
more sub 

Pupils who enter under ten years of age have the advan- 
tage of lower terms, and their early training contributes to a 
more successful career. 

Prospectus, &c., on application to the Principal. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical En- 

tertainment, by Mr. George Bucklund, The BEAUTY, 
the BEAST, and the BARGAIN ; or, the Merchant’s Mis- 
fortune; with Songs, Ghost Illusions, and Illuminated 
Fountain. Daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, 
and How to Cook them, by Prof. Gardner.—- NEW ZEA- 
LAND, by Mr. J. L. King, with 11 Wet 7! the Author, 
D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.S.—SEASIDE SKETCHES and 
Pretty Picturesque Places, with Illustrations, by Mr. J. I. 
King —-WONDERS of ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE, and 
many other Entertainments. Admission to the whole, 1s. 


RGAN WORKS, BRIDGWATER. 
Established 1837. 


JOHN BEALE and SONS are prepared to furnish 
specifications of Organs at moderate prices; all warranted of 
best material and workmanship. 


Tuning and Repairs contracted for. 


Experienced workmen sent to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
„Queen's Qnality,” as supplied to Her Majesty. Often 
— Wine. A valuable tonic. Delicious. 42s, per 
o., ne 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“Sportsman’s Special Quality.” Stronger and less sweet, 
50s, per doz., net. Prepayment required. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Carriage Free in England. 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WII.LS intimate that, 
to prevent Fraud, every packet of their ‘‘ BEST BIRDSEYE ” 
To now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 

VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P.O.O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d.; 2,000 


ea ' 

THO MAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
| London, E.C. Established fifty years. 

N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, 3s. ; 
Ladies’, Ks. 6d. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA-& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine, 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


November, 1874. 


~ BORWICK’S . 
GOLD MEDAL : 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 


for its superiority over all others, and Is used by chou- 
sands daily for making bread, try, puddings, &c., 
light ani whol some. Id. and 2d. packets, also Gd. and 
1s. boxes, of all grocers. 


{YENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
with thi d to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
ie 
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ENFIELD STARCH, 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
| to the wearer. 
.., THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
Gecsapésilla io the great purifar of the blood, f effects the 
1s r of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes 1 disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, pilés, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1.8. Od. Pills aca 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists, Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red. ard blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 

F. R. HOGHTON, M. R. C. S., L. S.A., Surgeon Aurist, 

of Twenty-five Years’ standing, will send a book on receipt of 
Nine Stamps by which any one, by attending to the instruc- 
tions, can cure oy meg Direct, 40, Guildford-street, 


R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, BE. 


September 23rd a to | 
Prospectuses and further informati 
| Head Master, at the School, or to 8 n 


ussell-square, London, W. 
Mr. Hoghton can be consulted free at above residence any 
day from Eleven to Feur. 


Ocr. 20, 1875. 
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TO EXHIBITORS, Exo. 


ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before 
e see HUGHES’S BI-CYLINDRICAL 
LANTERNS, . By 1 Letters patent. A set for £7 7s. 
Sole Invention of Mr. Hughes. 

The most ingenious, portable, and exquisite Lanterns out. 
A great novelty. Universally admired by eminent scientific 
men. Should be seen. 

The TRI-CYLINDRICAL for marvellous effects. A fine 
Instrument. 

„ Educational Set, 3}-inch complete, with Dissolver, 

77 45 Dissolving 17 4 

A fiue Series of over 7,000 Slides, of all parts of the world, 
Livingstoue’s Travels, Scripture, Temperance, and other 
tales. Also, New Lecture Set of the Arctic ys cope with 
3 ; also, the Captain, Crews, and Ships, taken at Ports- 
mou 

Photographs, nicely coloured, 2s. each; Comic Slippin 
Slides, 18. 2J.; Levers, 3s, 6d. ; Chromatropes, 8s. éd. PALL 


83 
e improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and Lamp. 
Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Glass Painting. 
Post free, 1s. Best Manual out. 
Gas bags, jets, &c. 
Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England. See 
Testimonials, Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 6d 


W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
street, N., London. 


WHIGHT & MANN’S SEWING MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE. 


The“ PRIMA DONNA” { apn Tock-Stitch 4 Gas. 


The“ ALBERTA” SILENT LOCK-STITCH. 
With Stand complete 5 Guineas. _ 
The “EXCELSIOR” SEWING and EMBROIDERING 


Machines, 6 Guineas. 
First-class Hand Machines, from 45s. Lists free. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. E. C. 


CRO 88 E & BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


POR PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
ane and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, & 


PortreD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


NA OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
astra: JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


Jus, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 7 


NLAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world, ä 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road. S. W. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all 
Chest Affections. 


PECTORIN E. 


Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., 
and 118. each, 


Sent by Propri-tors upon receipt of Stamps, 


From Rev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
Nottingham. 
August, 1874. 


Dear Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an 
invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair triai in my 
own family, and have also supplied it to persons suffering 
from Cough in my parish, and im every instance it has given 
immediate relief. In some cases, after — s'ecpless 
nights, one or two doses of the Pectorine have h.d such a 
— effect that 

ough has speedily disappeared. 


Mr. A. ROLFE, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 
Says: “Your Pectorine is superior to auy medicine | have 
ever tried for Coughs or Colds,” 

PECTORINE cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds. 
PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. 
PECTORINE gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma. 
PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 
PECTORINE will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 
PECIORINE is in valuable in the Early Stages of Consumption 
PECTO 1 — all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 
an at. 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Fark Street, Lincoln. 
„Vice. Chancellor Sir C. Hall granted a perpetual in- 


junction, with costs, against F. Mason, Chemist, Kotherham, 
for using the word“ Fectorine.” 


persons have got a good night’s rest, and the 


| 
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CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


enamel 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. d. 


tects the 


Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 


eases of the 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, &c., &c, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 


lu Hptm Sohn Ban 


REIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL.—A 
most invaluable preparation for Strengthening, Beau- 
tifying, aud Preserving the Hair. Price 1s per Bottle, or 
three in one, 2s. 6d. : 
BREIDENBACH’S ODONTO for Whitening and Pre- 
serving the Teeth. Price 18. per box. 
Breidenbach and Co., Distillers of Wood Violets to the 
Queen and Royal Family, 1578, New Bond Street. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and {NDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. 


DINNEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


‘THNOWLE'S CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 


immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhoea, Cholera; &c. Price 133d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes —“ I have found Towle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine” Also, TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 


and LOZENGES. Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Is. Packet per Post. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Ministers, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. a 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BOOK: — 
The MeTHOoD1sT RECORDER says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 1 
The WatcuMAN says, The work will well repay peru- 
sal,” &c., &c. : 
The Primitive METHODIST 
met with great success. 


CROSBY'S BAL BAMIC COUGH 
Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked tc 
ve relief in Cou Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Enetead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
re' ief at the expeuse of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 


malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says . 
I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

t confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium aud squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strength Hence it is used with the 


says,“ The treatment has 


Opiates, 


ens the constitution, 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4a. 6d,, and 11s. each, by al: 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, 1 . 

%% Invalids should read Croshy’s Prise Treatise on “‘ Dis 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can ue 
had gratis of all Chemists. | 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually. 
* N. t the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 

y noted for their strengthening and restorative pro 
perties. Hence their invuriable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Kheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

e tal Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. IId. and 4s. 6d 
each. The Soler Klizir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 1 Je. each. 
Both te ve chteined of all Chemists 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” | 
All who wish to e health and thus prolong lik 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Auti-Lancet,“ or “ Handy Guide- 
to Domestic Mediciue,” which can be had gratis (rom amy 


chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con 
cerning chis book, the late eminent author Sheridan K uowvle 
observed :— It will be 


~ r au incalculable ooon to ever) perso: 
who can 1 think.’ 


the BEDFORD PANTECH 


mode of life, unhealthy . 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c., at lication should be made to 

ON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. _ 


. READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 

This preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing draught 
immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Biliousuess, Sick 
nes, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influensa, Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in the system. Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Paralysis, all of which arise 
from to? large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Whenever the tongne is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline 1s 
the best of all remedies, Sold by most chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls each. Sent by. Kail 
direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 stamps. 


Sole Makers, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
London Agents, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street. 


= OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
(AUARKE'S WORLD FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
Trape Mank. —“ D Mixrunk.“ 3 
THE GREAT BLOQD PU [PIER AND. RestoRBi. 
@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
& rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Iteh, Scurfs 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours aud Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. ; 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—_BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


H tne aoe AIN PATENT 
LEVER SS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for: the followivg 4 * aud 
advantages :— let. Facility of application ; 2ud. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day i ath. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience. to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

* We do not hesitate to give tu this invention our uali- 
fied approbation; aud we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from 
other apparatus or truss aa (rom which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: — ir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Su im 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s Coll Hospital, &c, ; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophshal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
A ssistant-Surgeou to Guy’sHospital; W.Couison,Kiaq.,F.R.8,, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Kaq., 
F. N. C. S., Surgeon to the Loudou Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Eeg., Surgeon-in-Chief to the n Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq V Surgeon to Priuce Albert; Rober Liston, 


— 


Esq., F. K. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
LY Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b 21 and the 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on se 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr, WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, | 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2 le., 26s. 6d., and 3)s, 6d, 
Postage, fr se, 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and s. 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, P 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John 
Utfice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
ne material of which these are 
wended by the Faculty as being pec 
yessible, and the test invention tor giving efficient aud per- 
manent support iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. | is 
porous, Lilt im texture. aud inexpensive, and is draw on 

uke an order ty stocking. Price 44. Gd., 78. 6d., 10s, av 


free. 
hite, Post 


166. each, Fostage, free. 


Joh. Wlute, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, :.oudon. 
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CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from tLe Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices: 
plaix, 16. CoLtourEeD, 3%. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stemp ‘or List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., Artists to the Royal P. lytechnic, 


222, Oxy Kexrt Roan, Lonpow, S. E. 


Harmoniums, 
Mas tna Pjanofortes, 


of all kinds. 
On dn E American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATEXT MELODY HARMONIUMS. 
( The best substitute for the Organ.) 
As aupp'ied to Her Majesty and H R. H. the Princess Louise. 


Theve fine-toned Instruments ere now manufactured in 
Germany. Theypossess a clear and distinct additiousl 
melody in the ‘l'reble, also a Sub-Baes ur Pedal note in addi- 
tion ta the chords usually played, The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Places of W 
The new Organ Harniomums (manufactured in Germany) 
possces a round D. quality of tone, the const not. on 
also is of tl e strongest and best materials. Prices from 10 
gtineas to 90 gin A liberal siscount made on al! in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &c., by 
8. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE 


(Lists Post-free. 

M, BAINES, SURVEYOR aud 
' VER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATHS 
2 onl also Values 
— 415 purpose. Fiusbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, £.C. 

BUNTER’S NERVINE, 

THE INSTANTANBOUS AND PERMANENT 


CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
It also Forme a Stopping, Saves the Tooth, Prevents Decay, 
Does not Iiqure. 
E. Smith, Eeq., Surgeon, Sherstone, near Cirencester, 
writes :— 
„h. ve tried BUNTER’S NERVINE in many cases of 


severe touthache, auc iu every instance permanent rel. ef has 
been obtaive?, ” 


_ May be had o. all Chemists, Is. IId. per packet. 


WIA RESISTING FABRICS. 
SAMUE!, BROTUEKS, MERCHANT TAILORS 
and BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, are the sole proprietors uf these 
proved and novel materials for Geutiemen’s and Youth's 
ing, Obteinable ONLY at 50, LUUGATE HILL, E. C. 
These superior woullen textares claim the notice 14 
‘and goardians in particular and the public in general. 1 
| in their y state are ſrum the best breeds uf 


Gentlemen. 


WIARREsISTIN0 FABRICS. For Boys. 


1 EAR-RESISTING FABRICS. 

| SAMUM. buotnens contide.tly recommend 
‘these materials, which are in great and increasing demand 
both in London and throughout the provinces, families and 
ashe —, mbhe having sppreciated the unusual advau- 


should be ob-erved tuat they are most pecularly and favour- 
ably spuu in the yorn (extra twisted), and the cloth is s0 
woven that it u rendered remarkably stsong (almost un- 
teurable), the prucesses of “cropping” the nap, teasling 
the surtace, b ily, pressing, and steaming of the raw woo 
8 ay vay cunducted by the best operatives in the cloth 


W EAK-KESISCING FABIIUS.—For Riding. 
W #48-KESISTING FABRIUS.For Walking. 
WTAN-AESISTINx G ae 50, Ludgate- 


WP “alt RESISTING FABRICS.—The immense 
stuck of materials (for clothing to order) and suite 
and garments (ready made) is characterised by 


cedeuted variety which must gratify the Pi! die supre- 
Aw 0 most fastidious taste. 
This stuck, reg ilatea hy SAMUE B FEM 38 


equitable 8) deuham system, is divided into NINE CI. ASS Es 
distinguished by the Letters A to f. On exch piece of Cioth 
and Keady-Made Garment is marked the Class to which it 
belongs, thus enabling all pers us to obtain immediately 


exactly what they require. 

WEA EESISTING FABRICS For Sle — 

Wir r FABKIUS. — For Hard 
Wear. 


ae U 12 BLS.” 
ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN and 
GUARDIANS is jurued to the fact tha the “WEA l. 
Kals iN“ FABRICS are manufactured in t. vx ry Style 
of Gentlemen's, Youths’, and Buy's Costume, 
Gentlemen's Suits,.......,... C class, 40..; D class, 59s. 
Suit tora Boy 4ft.in height C class, 258.; I class, A. Gd, 
A Vast Assortinent, Keay for luumetinte Use 
| THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BUOK of 
FASHIONS contains 45 portraits of Boy Princes 01 
Europe, eminent Statesmen and Merchaut Princes, I’rice 


— . — — — Patterns and Guide to Seif. 
WAMULKL BROLHEKS, Sydenh 
8 Ludgate-Lill, Lot dou, K. C. * 


y these excellent and enduring textures. It 


— 


| pregnancy or at sea; sinkin 


Ilm consequence of a 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was. 


-LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the 


No MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. [| Malcor, L. Deloncle, J. V 


Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 

en ri by living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 5 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 
in indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhea, 
nsemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, in- 
fluenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, 


poverty and impurities of the blood eruptions, hysteria, 


neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, 
waterbrash, palpitation, — pea ee de bility, dropsy, 
cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomitin eating, even in 
— , fits, —— asthma, t hitis, 
consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, diabetes, paralysis, wabting 
away. Twenty-eight years’ invariable success with adults 
and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of cases considered hope- 
less, It contains four times as much nourishment as meat, 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 


Rectory, Fakenham, Norfolk, 

wit Dec, 5, 1859. 
“Gen —I have long known and r the 

virtues of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and particularly when 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makgs it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In 
shart, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects. —J AMES T. CAMPBELL. 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“Tam happy to be able to assure you that these last 
ears, since ge DU BARRY’S ‘he weigh ** 

my 

84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so mi. ch as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what [ was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear,-and my u.emory — In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of * admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, F. W. Bencke, 
Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 
of Marburgh; writes in the “Berlin Clinical Weekly,” of 
April 8, 1872 :—*I cha l never forget that I owe the preserva- 
tion of one of my childcen to the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
The child (not four months old) suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
skill, and even the greatest care of two wet nurses. I tried 
"s Revalenta with the most astonishing success. 
The vomiting ceased immediately, and after living on this 
Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. Similar success Las attended all my experiments 
since with this Food, which I find contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat,” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘“ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which I have suffered great pain 

and inconvenience, and for which I had consulted advice 

of many, has been effec.ually removed * this excellent Food 

in six weeks’ time, &. PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2ad October, 1848.“ 

U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 


Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, er ma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, : 8, ness, vomitiu 
Du Barry’s Food. MTRIA JOLLY, “tied 

U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 

 CONSUMPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been rem by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS FUUD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head. and 
ears sre all right—my hearing perfeet.— JAMES KOBERIS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” 

VU BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 

Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchiouess de Bre han.— 
Liver Complaint, | was wasting away 


two 


to read, w:ite, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad Jigestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
Greadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed tor me in vain lun perfect 
despair, I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; Iam myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my socini position.— 
Marchioness DE BREU AN, Naples, April 17, 1859.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhcea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bader D-sorders. — 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhcea, 
b..wel complaints, and stone or gravel ; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids.—Dr RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
aud Practical M.D, | 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY, 


“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me, Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt s» comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PAKET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles, 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, Livingstene, de- 
bir the province of Angola, in the “ Journal of 
the London Geographical Society,” mentions the happy 
state of the people, “ who rcquire neither physician nor medi- 
eine, their staff of life being the RELEVANTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which keeps thew 22 free fromm disease con- 
sumption, ecrofula, cancer, &e., having been scarcely heard 
of among them; wor smallpox and measles for more than 
twenty years,” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—"‘FEVERS, Dysentery, 

Exhaustion, Scurvy, which prevailed on board our 
goud ship the Jean Burt, of the Freuch navy, on her late 
voyage round the world, have yielded to DU BAKKY’s 
* 8 ta generat FOOD, which we 
vind far superior to lune juice and compressed vegetables to 
restore offkers and men to health und — and we 
regret that routine should hitherto have stood in the way of 
ite universal adoption in the navy.—Dre, L Maurette, C. 


— — 


, E. Canvy, G. Bourdon, E. 
Ytier, J. Mondot, Sourrieu. ds off Hyeres, 15th May, 


1873.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 

Ib, at 28.; of IIb., 3s, 6d.; Ab., 6s.; Sib, 148.; 1 Abs., 
s.; 24lbs., 50s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 
at-2s.; 24 cups, 3a. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 303.; 576 
cups, 55s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ee one semen’ than even meat.—llb., 38. Gd.; Alb., 6s. ; 
EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
nt-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 28, 
29, P „Kaiser Gallerie, aud 163, 164, Frederick-street, 
Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; ani at the Grocers 
and Chemists in every town. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 33s. ; Wallsend—Class B, 303.; Best Inland, 298.; 
Inland, Class B, 26s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 33s.; Wallsend Seconds, 32s. ; 
best Wigan, 29s.; best Silkstone, 293.; new Silkstone, 
27s.; Derby Bright, 26s.; Barnsley, 26s.; Kitchen, 24s. ; 
Hartley, 23s.; Cobbles, 22s.; Nuts, 22s.; Coke, 18s. per 
12 sacks. Cash. Screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 
gate, N.;. Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and South Tottenham, N.; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Reyent’s Park-basin, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
ld. Packets; 6d., ls., ls. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 2s, each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, IS., ls. l4d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each, 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN- 
FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 
The spest and most Novurisarne of all INFANTS’ and 
Invatips’ Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contaius EVERY REQUISITE for the full and 
healthy support and development of the body, and is toa 
cousiderable extent SrLr-DicesTIvVE. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty, Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
oe e, in Tins, 6d., ls. 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 288. 
each. 
A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., on the Ali- 
mentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, can be had 
post free on application from the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


ESLEY’S COOKED FARINACEOUS 

FOOD. The best diet for infants aud invalids. It 

is palatable, thoroughly cooked, ani easy of digestion. Sold 

everywhere in Packets, price 6d., ls., 2s. 6d., and 58. Its 

grest nutritive powers reuder it the cheapest as well as the 

best preparation ever submitte 1 to public approval. Ask for 
Wesley’s Food. 


J ESLEY’S FOOD may be ordered through 
any Chemist or Grocer in the kingdom. Those 
wishing to use this unsurpassable preparation should see that 
they get it, and not be persuaded to have any other. 
Agents—Tidman and Son, London, 


OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. An Effectual Cure without Iuternal 
Medicine, 

The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
acknowledged, that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 
now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, 
without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 

Sole Wholesale nt, Edwards, 38. Old Change. Sold 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing, without the necessity of a resideuce on the coast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 


Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad 
street, City. 


fEXNIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 

nursery. Its wouderiul strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the mos: strikiug manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid, Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists.— N. B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark, 


fa\LDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 

feet, They should be bathed night and worning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. d by Chemists and Drugyists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Sun, 21, Wilson-street, 
Finabury, London, K C. 5 
(Q\LDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

lusury, but has produced realy wonderful effects in 
mauy cases Of giatdu'ar swellings, rheumatic affections, nen: 
ralgia, sprained joints, Kc. Sold by Cheuists and Druggists. 


1. — 


Beware of imitations, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.. G. s. 


«A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor, I (‘The Geography for 
Beginners) is an admirable introduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary Book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required for the task.”—John Bull. 


2 1 RECENTLY ADDED TO THE SERIES: 

Arithmetic for Beginners. The aim has been to combine simplicity and fulness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions, 1s. 

Spelling for Beginners. A Method of] Poetry for Beginners. A Selection of 


Teaching Reading and Spelling at the same time. 3rd Short and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 4th 
Edition, 1s. Edition, Is. 


Allen and Cornwell's School Grammar: 
with very copious exercises, and a Systematic View of 
the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 

' Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, which explain 
the Etymology of above 7,000 English Words. 5lst 
Edition, price 2s., red leather; Is. 94. cloth. 


The Young Composer; or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition, 36th Edition, 
ls, 6d.; Key, 3s. 


The Science of Arithmetic. A Systematic 
Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, with 
very numerous Exercises. By James CorRNWELL, 


ography for Be inners. 38th Edition, 
nes 1 ; A with Pen of Questions, Is. 4d. | 


Questions Alone. 6d. a 


Map Book for Beginners. Above Seventy 
Maps, large and small, ls, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Book of Blank Maps. Names to boa filled 


in by the Learners. Is. 


Book of Map Projections. 
Latitude and Longitude only. Is. 


A School Geography. 57th Edition, 
price $s, 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
“Without exception the best book of its class we have 
seen.” — Atlas. 


A School Atlas. 


coloured. 
Grammar for-Beginners. 63rd Edition, 
price, ls., cloth; 9d, sewed. 


We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.” 
—Court Journal. 


Lines of 


4s. 6d. 


Ihe best work on arithmetic which has yet appeared, It 
is both scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense.” 
—London Quarterly. 


School Arithmetic. By the Same. A 
First Book of Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive 
Explanation of each Rule, and containing numerous 
Questions for purely Mental Calculation. 12th Edition, 
price 18. 6d. Key, 4s, 6d. 


Price 2s, 6d., or 4s., 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, X CO.; HAMILTON. ADAMS, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO, 
Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD. 


YOUR HOUSE THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT : 
TAI D E A N E S,. 15. 1700 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREB. 


Tann Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. I Fenpers—Bright, 488. to £15; Bronze, 8s. to £6. 
ELectro Forxs—Table, 24s. to 88s.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s, Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

„ Spoons „ 248. to 40s.; „ 168. to 30s. Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Para Macue Tea Trays in Sets, 218., 56s., 95s. Bxpsrrabs— Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Evectro TEA AND Corres Sets, from £38 7s. to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Dis Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 118. GasE.Liers—2-light, 17s.; 3-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Ex.ectro Crvets, from 128. 6d. to £6 6s. 1 Glass, 3-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 

„  Laquevurs from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitcueners—From 8 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcuen Utensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Bronzep TEA AND Correr URNS. Turnery Goons, Brusues, Mats, &c. 
Coaut-ScuTTites anp Vases, Boxes, &c. Too_ts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Crocxs—English, French, and American. Garpen Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Cuina anpD GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Hot-Warer Fittinas for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


FE ¥° 8 CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HEALTH RESTORING MEDICINE, 
ADAPTED FOR PERSONS OF ALL AGES. 


AMERICAN SUGAR-COATED: PILLS. 


PREPARED SOLELY BY W. LOCKING & SON, HULL. 


The American Sugat-Coated Pills are prepared solely from the products of the botanical world, and are perfectly fre 
from mercurial, antimonial, or any other mineral poison. They have proved one of the most powerful medicines eve 
discovered for purifying the blood, and for expelling from the human system all unhealthy obstructions and diseased condi 
tions, And while they are thus efficacious to purify and renovate the whole animal economy, they are so mild in thet 
operation that @ child may take them with safety and advantage, and even with pleasure, The idea of encrusting each Pil 
with a coating of sugar was most ha 


Sold in Seen at 1s. Id.; 28. 9d.; and 4s, 6d.—with directions for use. 
THE GREAT ANTIPHLOGISTIC REMEDY. 


GLICKON’S SALVE 


Is recommended by thunsands who have used it for cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, ulcers, boils, sore legs, chilblains, or frost in 
the hands or get, sore throat, lumbago, pain in the side, blisters, corns, whitlow, bed sores, sore and inflamed eyes, 
styes, &c., Ke. Sold in packages at 74d. and 18. Id., each—with directions for use—by most Chemists and Medicine 


Vendors, 

: “ Bamfurlong, Boddington, Cheltenham, February 12, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have suffered from Rheumatism for nearly forty years, and could find no relief until | was induced to t 
our valuable American Sugar-Coated Pills and Glickon’s Salve, which, I am most thankful to suy, with the biessing of 
od, have done wonders for me. I have, and shall recommend them to all with whom I come in contact. I wish every poor 

. sufferer knew their value. They have proved successful in a very bad case of Rheumatism beside my own; also in a severe 
case of Piles which had previously been given up by medical men.—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
“To Mr. Wm. Locking.” „T. SCRIVENS.” 


The above may also be had direct from the Proprietors for the price in stamps,—Address, W. Locking & Son, Hull. 


a (THE ORIGINA L REPORT OF DR. A. H. HASSALL. 
THE BEST. # « London, 14th Sept., 1874. 


KINGSFORD’?S | beg gerere spies eren 

OSW EGO OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, which has been 
PREPARED — 

CORN, 


„J find that it consists entirely of the grain of 
MADE OF 


INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and may be re- 
AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 


garded chemically and dietetically as an ARROW- 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 


FURNISH 


WITH 


ROOT; and taken in conjunction with Milk or 
Beef Tea, constitutes a valuable article of diet for 
Infants and young Children. 


„ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M. D., 
** Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,’ &“ 


P 2 * 


Ph. D., and J. G. Frron, M.A. 15th Edition, price 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, retised for 
the New Season, are now ready for delivery, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application :— 


, I, i 
A List of the Principal Books at present in circulation, 
with terms of Subscription and other particulars, 


se 
A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library 
from October, 1872, to the present time. 


111. 
A List ‘of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 


Iv. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books 
withdrawn from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue con- 
da ins more than Five Hundred Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, in good condition, at the lowest current 
prices. 


v. 
An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works 
of Popular Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in 
Literary Institutes and Public Libraries, 


vi. 

A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Draw- 
ing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and 
School Prizes. 


All the Books in circulation or on sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s., 


HE EVERLASTING SIGN; or, Christianity 
its Own Witness. By W. Hupson, Author of “ Tue 
Life of John Holland,” &c. 


London: Longmansand Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. A, O’CONOR. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the 
GALATIANS. By the Rev, W. A. O’Conor, BA. 
[Ta the press. 
London: Hatchards. 


tt 


MR. LAWSON’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d. bound, 


(Se ree of GEOGRAPHY, by W. Law: 
son, F.R.G.S., St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, Author of 
“ Text-Book of Physical Geography,” &, with 7 Coloured 
ee 5 BaRTHOLOMEW. A complete and interesting 
uu 


This work is in accordance with the requirements 
7 of the New Code. 


„ A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, post 
free, on receipt of 9d. in stamps, by Oliver aud Boyd. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Now ready, price 6d., Sah 
OMPULSORY EDUCATION as OPPOSED 
to the LIBERTY of the CITIZEN. 
W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 


HE POF UAT BIBTORY of 1 D 

Li ition, on large paper. By CHARLES 

KNIGHT, Zed Contains . 1,000 Engravings, 

including 185 Portraits on Steel; Copious Annals, 1849— 

1867; elaborate Index, &c. In Eight Vols, new cloth 
binding, bevelled boards, price £4 2s. 

“The last and greatest literary work of his life.“ Times. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introductory assy 
by Dr. LANDELS, on Bunyan’s Life, Works, and Genius. 
8 of 100 Engravings by Dalsiel, from Designs by 
Harvey. Cloth, extra gilt, crown 8vo, 3s., post free. 


The CLASS and the DESK, in Four Vols. (about 
100,000 vols. sold), embracing the whole Bible; with 
Notes, Outlines, References, 3s. each, post free, A 
complete subject at each opening. 2 

Of all such works the very best we have seen.“ —Homilist 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 12 
Family Worship. 448 300 Engravings, 384 


elegant gilt, 6s., post : , 
o Elecantly bound. tastefully ot up, — illustrated 
iew. 


—a most attractive volume.“ —Illustrate 


SUNDAY HALF-HO URS, in Fifty-two Chapters. 
15,000th, Cloth gilt, red edges, 192 pages, 8vo, 200 
Woodcuts, 16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s., post free. 
„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good.”— Guardian. 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


The Banner of Holiness. A first-class 
perer, devoted exclusively to the interests of Scriptural 


oliness. Edited by a Council Representative of the 
various denominations, l6pp. 4to, One Penny Weekly; 
6s. 6d. a year, post free ; monthly, 6s. a year, post free, 


F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, London. 


— 


7. E. LONGLEY would feel greatly obliged if 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


would carefully examine the Specimen and Circular of his 
“CHURCH and HOME“ Illustrated Series of Month! 
Journals for Localisation, which they received last week, tt 
is the. 
LARGEST, 
CHEAPEST, . 
AND SIMPLEST 
Series for Localisation in existence. 


F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick - lane, London. 


r 6 NEE 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ocr. 20, 1875. 


— — 


Now ready, THE FIRST VOLUME, price 98., of 


— 


THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM 


BY THE REV. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D. 


WITH UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
3 ; 620 Pages, Extra Crown 4to. 
CONTENTS. 


Boox 1.—PROGRESS FROM THE Ist TO THE l4ra CENTURY. 


Book 2.—WYCLIFFE AND HIS TIMES; OR, ADVENT OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Book 3.—JOHN HUSS AND THE HUSSITE WARS. 


Book 4.—CHRISTENDOM AT THE OPENING OF THE lern CENTURY. . 
Book 5,—HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY TO THE LEIPSIC DISPUTATION, 1519. 

Boox 6.—FROM THE LEIPSIC DISPUTATION TO THE DIET AT WORMS, 1521. 

Book ‘7.—PROTESTANTISM IN ENGLAND FROM THE TIMES OF WYCLIFFE TO THOSE OF HENRY VIII. 

Boox 8.—HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM IN SWITZERLAND FROM A.D. 1516, TO ITS ESTABLISHMENT AT ZURICH, 1525. 
mn A OF PROTESTANTISM FROM THE DIET OF ud 1521, TO THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 1530. 


The ity le is simple, terse, but — — 4 and im ve. The spirit 

in which Dr. N ete tes is transparent! y candid, charitable, and inde- 

rich learning, and his extensive grasp of the whole subject, 

with his many other qualities as an historian, especially his fidelity 

facts and horror of exaggeration, t him out asa most eligible man 

for the arduous task be has und en in writing the History of Protes- 

— „The avings are well worthy of the great historical drama 
eacri — 


1 


„The contest which in many lands seems imminent between the 


principles of Rome and those of the reformed faith, .aakes the present a 
very opportune season for beginning such a work. Dr. Wylie has read 
much in the controversial literature of his subject, is evidently well 
acquainted with its leading facts, and has a personal knowledge of all the 
continental countries, Popish and Protestant, with which his narrative will 
be chiefly concerned. The work should therefore be both interesting and 
valuable.”—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 
Complete ir in Four Volumes, price 63, each; also Two Double Volumes, in cloth, £1 1s, ; half-calf, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE 


EDUCATOR. 


EDITED BY THE REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE, P. D., 


WITH ABOUT 400 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
| CONTRIBUTORS. 
The Right Rev. The Lord BISHOP OF DERRY. Rev. 8. COX. Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
1 Men Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Rev. Prof. DEANE, D.Sc., F.G.S. Rev. Prof. MILLIGAN, D.D. 
‘ Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. : 
The Ven. H. WOOLCOMBE, M.A., Archdeacon of Rev. G. H. DEANE, M.A. — a ert ae 
, . Rev. Canon ELLIOTT, B.D. ev. Canon NORRIS, M.A. 
Rev. A. 8. AGLEN, M.A. Rev. F. W. FARRAR; D.D., F.R.S. Rev. H. W. PHILLOTT, M.A 
Rev. M. ALLON, D.D. Rev. C. GINSBURG, LL.D. . Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D. d. 
RRY, D. D. Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D. D. Rev. Prof. RAWLINSON, M. A. 
WOOD, M.D. W. A. GREENHILL, M.D. Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A. 
Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., LL.D. Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A. 
W. CARRUTHERS, F.R.S. | Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A. JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus.D. 
Rey. 8. CLARK, M.A. Rey. Prof. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Rev. E. R. CONDER, M.A. Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. Rev. Canon VENABLES, M.A. 
F. R. CONDER, C. E. Rev. Prof. LEE, D. p. Major WILSON, R. E., F. R. 8. 


We have no hesitation in placing the Bible Educator’ beyond and above any similar work which has as yo t 
appeared in this country, for the value of its authority, and varied extent of its information.“ Standard. 


DR. FARRAR'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


— * _—_ 


NOW READY. 


ei: She SIXTEENTH EDITION, 
In Two Vols., price 24s., of 


The Life of Christ. 


BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F. R.., 
Lau ane + College, and Chaplain in nme to the Queen. 


— 


| ‘that it ‘reveals a beautiful and harmonious conception. It will 
ve to raise the mind from mere objections in detail to a comprehensive 
view of the whole subject, and it will at the — assist candid objectors 
iu do justioe to the Christian tradition.” — Times 


“A scholar Life of 
1 y yet popular , was much wanted by the 


* — Two Vols, calf antique, £2 23. 


| Mg thong mind il sn from the perusal of this book without 


THE QUIVER. 


FOR SUNDAY READING. 


The Sollowing are some amongst the many new and importaat works which 
will appear in the NEW VOLUME of THE QUIVER, commencing 
with Part 121, published October 26, price 6d.:— 

I. On the Threshold ; being a Collection of the Lasr Worps of 

Good and Great Men and Women, 


II. Evenings in the Bethany Home. Papers on the Domestic 
Life of the Saviour. By the Rev. W. Boro CAxrENTER, M.A. 


III. The e Want of One Sense. Thoughts on the Inner Life of the 


IV. The Le Love of Christ, Papers by the Rev. R. Macurrz, M.A. 
v. The Beauty of Holiness. By the Rev. James Spence, D. D. 


VI. The Later Christian Fathers. Sketches of the Life and Work 
Geld Ae, Bunyan, Richard Baxter, William Penn, John Wesley, George White- 


vn. What the Spirit saith to the Churches. By the Rev. H. 
, Martyn Hart, M. A., Incumbent ol St. Germain’ 8, Blackheath. 


> The YEARLY VOLUME of THE QUIVER for 1875, 


55 now ready, price 7g, 6d,, contains upwards of 300 Original Contributions, 
including Four Complete Serial Stories, and is enriched with more than One 
Hundred Original Illustrations. 


NoTIcE.-SHOT HOME iis the title of this Year's 
QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


ready Nov. 25. Price 6d. 


ee * 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 


— — 
— . 


—— 


— * W. K Wither, at No, 18, Bouverie Street, Landon; and Printed by B. K. Busr and Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, October 20, 1875+ 


